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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


“pms book is designed to meet a requirement which the 
authors have practically felt in the course of their 
work with the Intermediate classes. 

No collection of suitable passages for translation 
being available, every teacher has generally to make his 
own selection and dictate the passages to the class. Thus 
a good deal of valuable time which ought to be devoted 
to correction and discussion is wasted. Nor is it always 
possible for the over-worked teacher to select the most 
suitable piece and to see that the whole number of pieces 
■done have the necessary variety of thought and expres- 
sion. The authors have tried to make the collection here 
offered as useful as they could within the time at their 
disposal, and have divided it into six sections,— Historical, 
Geographical and Descriptive, Economic, Literary and 
Ethical, Scientific and Miscellaneous. The passages thus 
cover a fairly varied and exhaustive field. The necessity 
■of including passages presenting difficulties of grammati- 
cal forms, such as direct and indirect narration, and the 
sequence and proper use of tenses, has also been kept in 
view. Where the original Hindi version has been ren- 
dered into Urdu or Urdu into .Hindi, the passages may 
be found to suffer from lack of idiom. This is a d.^ect 
which cannot be easily avoided if the same passages are 
to be given to the class for translation in two different 
languages. Nor should strict idiomatic accuracy be 
looked for in passages which have been rendered both 



xiraai ana Urdu Irom English. A short Vocabulary 
giving English equivalents for difficult and technical 
words has been added. 

The section on Essay-writing may also claim a certain 
sniount of originality so far at least as the arrangement 
IS concerned. There are numerous books on Essay-writ- 
ing, but they follow no logical plan. The hints and 
directions given are commonly too general and abstract 
an t e model essays and outlines are often selected at 
random. In this book a logical classification of subjects, 
for essays has been attempted, and the principles of 
literary composition have been explained with a view ta 
make them practically useful for students of the Inter- 
mediate standard. Illustrative outlines to be developed 
by students are given on a large variety of subjects, 
borne outlines and subjects for essays are specially added 
lor the Commercial Diploma classes. 

There IS no lack of good books on English unseens, 
hiut some of them are unfortunately far above and others 
far below the standard of the Intermediate classes. 
Another reason fcr including the unseen exercises here 
IS to^ make the book more useful and practically all- 
sufficing so far as the general English course is concerned. ‘ 
The selection of the passages, moreover, has been made 
with a view to offer as much variety of subject, thought 
and expression as possible. A few dialogues for exer- 
cises in forms of narration and some pieces of poetry 
are-i^lso included. The QuestioTi.>? have hear, . 



examination papers for the last ten 
end of each of the three sections of 
tioped, provide more work than can be 
lass during the course of two sessions, 
and principles of each of the three- 
in the book are explained in a separate 
h section, and it is hoped that thia 
will make it specially useful, 
nk our friend and colleague, Principal 
hatnagar, M.A., C.T., for numerous 
md general guidance. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


~pHE book is kept within its original limits as nearly as 
it could be, although a few additions and corrections, 
here and there, have been made with a view to make 
the book more useful to students. A few examination 
papers have been added at the end of each book to make 
the list of papers complete and up-to-date. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Translation is perhaps the most neglected subiect in 
our irr.h school and i„ten„«,:ato "classes tf soo” 

Translation, a ^ Student has acquired a workable 
neglected subject, vocabulary and has learnt to avoid 

to be able to ~ 

Hence very little amnnnf % Vernacular passage. 

uecessar. In ;ta,:roflrd:"U\ar 

for a student than merely enable him to pass i^tlm 

rr p T\ 

^^00 ' f r 1 essential .that the impor- 

tance of translation as an art by itself and its general 

educative value should be properly 'realized, 

^ Few will deny that translation is an art by itself- but 
what must be further realized is that the work of the 
Translation as is often more difficult than the 

an art. Work of the original w-riter. It is not 

• 1 T> to find words to express our 

own Kleas. But to put words on the thoughts of another 
requires a greater mental effort. When we are speakino- 
01 wilting on a topic with which we are familiar Sd in 
a anguage which we have mastered, the words and 
phrases come to us so easily that we are hardly conscious 
of any process of selection or elintination. li fact 
less conscious is the selection the better the irriting or 
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the speech. But when a man sits down to translate, he 
has no longer this process of unconscious selection to 
help him. For every word or phrase that he takes up he 
will have a number of almost equivalent expressions 
suggested to his mind and he will have to make his 
selection with the greatest thought and deliberation. 
He will have to see that his work is marked by as much 
rhythm, harmony, sense of proportion and ease of execu- 
tion as any other specimen of art or literature. He is 
thus in a more difficult situation than the original writer 
who is often helped by inspiration. 

The general educative value of translation is as 
undoubted as its importance as an art ; for it trains us 
in the art of self-expression which 
Educative value, is admitted to be the chief aim of 
all education. The work of conscious 
selection necessary in translation, if practised constandy, 
cannot but improve the quality of unconscious selection 
necessary in original speech or writing. The memory is 
enriched with new words and phrases, the mind acquires 
the power of making appropriate choice of words and the 
tongue gains in the ease and fluency of speech. This is 
amply borne out by what William Pitt the younger used 
to describe as his method of acquiring that remarkable 
fluency of language for which he was noted. His father, 
the famous Lord Chatham, would often ask him to take 
up any book in some foreign language with which he 
wasr^ell-acquaiiited and to read out of this work a 
passage translating it into English, stopping when he 
was not sure of the word until the right one came. Pitt 
followed this practice assiduously until what was difficult 
at first became at last an easy and familiar work. 
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TenH? language *«!fo which a n' 

Tendered that is mastered by translation -f i a '''' 

improve and clarify the knowledge of the la to 

^hich a piece is translated. Fof notht 
attention on the idioms and intrkacies of 
like an attempt to perceive and ; T ^ ^ language 
■" Ingl, schools and collSes theS.'' 

tion must he regarded as a ^rcise m transla- 

English but also of acquirino-^r improving 

knowledge of the Vernacular fro^ a sounder 

translated. Then the im ^ ™ ^luch the piece is 

r<«.d Vernacular p"“s TT“. 

obeious. We shall be improviuT c ’’V”' 
Students at the expense of tb.,’ I ^"g-Jish of our 
always give them^p”eTes°toLTt'Jf*^'''^°”^^^ 
rendered again into it This idef English to be 

in view in selecting the passao-,.? i^^en mostly kept 
As has been pointed ouV a^r^ rti 
translation is essentially selective. The stu^T^ 

Vocabulary and out of a numLr^rf 

p“‘rT”^ ‘--“h? 

necessary:- ' ^ro things are 

0) A copious vooahulary, (2) A 7 v 

There is no short cut to he Z '««. 

v^orkable vocabulary. The old Indi^'''^ ^ 

in^the ,hole dictLutS b^Wr”? 

reconimended. The stiident^slmnld .io“fer be 

as wide and varied as possible reii^iiQg 

papers may be specially recommended^”"® ^^news- 
find It useful to have a nnto bin' slldeuts 

he»aud important idioms the^ come"™"* tTtS 



much reliance on one’s notes usually leads to me 
weakening of mental effort and memory. The only 
advice that can be safely given to students is that he 
should read thoughtfully and carefully and with a con- 
scious effort to remember the necessary words, phrases 
and idioms. 

Perseverance, practice and careful study of choice 
writers are equallynecessary for the cultivation of a sound 
literary taste. The student must be taught to take full 
advantage of the school or college library. He must also 
be told what authors to study and how to study them. 


General Directions 


1 . Read the passage carefully so as to understand 
the meaning and enter into the spirit of the writer. 

2. Before writing each sentence think out the transla- 
tion of the whole sentence and not merely of the words 
and phrases used in it. 

3. Do not try to keep exactly to the same order of 
words and phrases as in the original, otherwise your 
translation may not have the necessary flow in it. 

4. Do not translate Vernacular idioms literally into 
English. Where there are corresponding idioms, see if 
there are minute differences. 

5. ..Where two or more ways of rendering the same 
w/^'^ phrase 'br sentence, are suggested, pick out the 
one which best combines accuracy with idiom. 

6. ^Wlien jrou have translated the whole passage 
revise it garefully and see that your translation reads like 
an original piece of composition. 


fl ■%r- 


Section 1 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
1 

yiTfSTw ^ 5crH 

^ ^ 3TnTR ^ %jt- 

^ t ^ ^ nt 1 1 ^ «iT^ % 

f^Nl ^ ^ f^K*^ IR ^ 

wmsfl' 5f?iR ^Tftarg Iff? 

’TTS^nWlwf ^ »Tt ftf'lT WfT STETK ft | 

sirwr^ffT %^-f%*iFr #r?Rr ^ 

mn flf 5 ?irt^' ^ 3^iT wmm 1 1 ?rf^ qf 

JW^Ial oiJcl^T^ jf ^I'IRt ^ ^ 'PRTT^^IKT 

5IWR KW: ^ 51RITT ^ ^ 

I^TSWIRqfiTf l 

# igjft I^TT^t m ^ ^ 

t it ^T 1?^ ^ ^ %tr ?R ^ 

^Jlit t I 

11 ^ 

irra t % ^ 3T*I^EW5I ?TT5ft ^ 

^rsr#’?^ to flf w w ^»trt ^ 

, ■■ ■*. .. . ■, ^ 

I # "** 
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wrer 'T’i: ^ ^ 

’ilf'K^WT ?Tfqw ^ ^T Tiisil: 15^ ^ tsjar 
^»T5r f^T I i?f?rT W5( ^ ^ 3if# vsz 

^ ?T<T# 2Jff WT-^W ^T H^rg ^ ^STR^ ?!!=??$# 
# fjft JT^ ^ 1 . ^ sfd^rft ^ 

ltW5f 1^#^ t ^T-txW ^ RH ^ 

5^1^-'^ TTRT 5Jlf nii 

<?f ^ ^R I f ® 5nR R3[ 5f^ ER f CT 

^ ^5ET^T RRfwsRgr ^ qrfT ^oTT I g fd^figg i ^ fiRET- 

fRR ^ fRf ^^RTT SETf fiTft ^ fw W 1 

w^ Jf WJT ^ ?:fr sf ^ ^ ?rR5T i t sf^ jr 

■,f" .'. , ■ ^ , ,, .. ^ ^ 

R ^ R*T PRRRT ^ R tRR 

^ ftld^ftr m ^ ^RJ!I RR f^gjflT 

wNfiig' ^?ftfT5r # fsr^^ 5r«1 i 

^ 5|ft Iffl: || ?ft f%sg TTg R R l R^ft^sr ^ 

5r- 5^ pndpft 

%t ^ ?rR ft HR I RH ^ STT ?RH % RRHI RTR 
HT^t ftHR I ^ RFR # f® ^ 

#r % f^HHqRR ^IW HrlCtH «t^q5T ^ RIRW # 
f fe %R I c 


— 





III 

^ #srrT^ f t 

JfSrtT ^ ^ RT 5 T<# ^T 

!TH %?n I 3g-# ww ?n?k 0k wwt«tt^ 

^sTT^rr I ^ g^siJTgr t 

^ it ^ 1 % ^Tf^Rgr STT #TC 

WT# mz^ 0 0K ^xt wr I %i?igT 

sft % g^rt t ^ I iT<?| ?rrerp?r 0 

0 ^ % m 3Trf^ ^ ^ngr# 

^ f%?IT #T?: ST2-^r5 ^T "IlffgqT 

^ I gtcR ^x Wl\ \ 

3:?r^ ^ ^qrrf^ sfli i ^p 

^ ?TTf^ 4 ^WR ^^RCPft 

SOTO'^ t f^RT 5IT?fT STT ^ggp 5t:f3iT-WrT5r ^ 

flf ^ STSTT RR t ^p t ?Rn^R $ I HkK^ 

^ ^^x wfT li-^^ 4 

^K fifqr # gg-^ ^ ^nrgir ^sr ^ ii| sfi | 

^ ’Tftsr^g ^ nig^T ^gr ?w strs ggr 
5Tt g?rt t # %# ^ ^x^ ^ ^ 
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qT??PTft^ i^ I ^ # f%5r^£rw mm 

cr^#Rf=h H5rf^ ^ d^ ^ I w:5 # fft^ ?is?r ^sett fr 

T?: w?ra ikf ’trf^ 
% ^ST ?Tpg5jf?N vfinft ^ f'TR: ir 

5En=^ !??rcfr fqr# srrl i t fir !erf$r*T qf^c ?rqil f 

^ q»>c^ 'qr^i? ^ 5^% I fqr ^ ^jtt snMi ^ 

5?T% ^ wpJT »T55?r f^fr q?: ?r3«TgTj ^rmrf^q; wq 
^ q?T Jmw f, ^ ^ 3rf^- 

qrrfK^ #5aT5r ^ wqf ^ Hvrf^ 

^ ^T=Et ^#q t ^r^T^rar qi^rf i 
sfTH fqjqr SIT ^ ^ 5i:Tsr#fgqi ^qtgr # %q: 

’nn qgri ^ § to ^ sn^mr i qrfgftgi If 

qiT ?nf?r qw:5n f ^ ^^r-fnrRT ^ ^ 

q5T snqrq ^ ?Rr-^ ^ q?!^ =#^ I" *ft ^ 

STPHTT to wm f)^ q?: ^ssq^ to qf^ mim ^ 
^vm ^ ^TKq t sorf^ to q^nfggfq m to qr^^pgf 
torar # f^§r h^itt i —to Jctrisq 

V ' ^ 

q?t 5to qr^T^jfif ^sstt si^sr-stot ti qf! q?;T- 
srIi to to to qq qf# ft ^ sifiti 
toq^:^^! torq??mrT5ftfqrqfto ^ qft 
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•^ ? % STfTf 5 T 1 T#' # ^ ^ ^ 0 Km 

#f ^T TOf^ ^ g;f^^ ?r^ti 
I ^ ^ rjff^y (Submarines) % % 

^ ^ ?f?^5c ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ I gT<?^ q?r^ ^ 5^ :5P| 3rm sft % ^ 

' s?rrqT^ ^•^^ 0 ^ ^j% 

^^s[tT<??: 5f^^ ^Tifrr 

5ft % ?T«T^ «?5I1S^ ^TR^g[RT t 

^^'r ^T f I 5ft*T ?T<T^ ^S ft- 

^ Ijt ^«TT^ ftr^T^ f^ft , ^ ^• 

• ?!? ^ 

: ^ ^*TT?T^=|^ f^qtlcll ^ ! 

r ^ ^ ^ fw' % ^ ! 

; ^ ^ I 

I ^ I 

1 ^ ^ ^T ^ wfftr 5 n^ ft ^ ^ I 

f ' t, ^ ?Tf tmr f% i^kt ^ ' !| 

I ^ «T WT%TT I ' I 
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^ 5 EWt 51-^1 ^ fRT SffT 

1 1 ^sR snf^qf ^ ?r*ft ar^?: ^ h^- 

ffT ^ m tra^ t — ^3if 5W'5n: ^ 'jikfT ftrg f i 

s3> 

^TTffar -^nra ^ gr f f ?p fT 

w ^rrasT-^tf # TO^TST f?: 'rf “fT f 5511 srr 1 ?frsf 
^ ^ t; t ^ I mi w(i^- 

^ 3 i;Tt^ W ^ ^ fTfr !Ift gfT 5 n^ I ^ WTSf 

^ WF^Jf ^ ffT fl' ^'t ?T 7 # €t 

I ?F5t ^flw 5r?r ^ttsI ^ sjwf-sfsiWT 
^ t?ft f% f »T ^ ^ftf^ TO t fit t I 

^ ^ ^FWTfgT 5ft I #TdcFr 

Ft t ^5T-3rTfir ff#gT ^ ffeff ^ ^nf 5ft 
ff ate 5nftr ^ ^iwt 5 ft 1 35 # 

5RTft-a[^ft^^f #§[RT ffT f?;53; ^rt?’ ^^rfil 
^ TOTf— fte te "K ?TTf^rqw f?iT 5 n f 

5 rr ^wrsFttor 
i?te 5 fti wf; ^qxfii #m ^ 
iT 5cf^ — sf^wr^ 

5 C^ ^ ^ ftreft TO SfTOT ^ TO’C 

wm I fi? ^ sr^ 
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VII 

# I ?rT g^- 

'T^ mjFf $ST fwr SIT fti^r sr^ ^ ^ fi?5T-f^=B5r 
ITO I KJ^-rnTf^ % ^ »??# Wl^TT ^ I 

^ Kl^-mf^ ^T H^Tl?:?!r ffj 

'TT^< ^4T t35T!TT ^ qsp sf^T^ijI 5f|-^ 

m ^ ^ tr 1^ Sft I 

*rTi srar ^ ^ 

^ ^ ?^T^5RTT^ t TRRlt ?^3?TTf^^T^r :fIT^- 

5Tt2T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^s[rr ^ ^=R«T ^ fii<<BTg' ^F»i^*T5rr j 

5T %1T I 


Section 2 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 

I 

tiJi %rra[T m 1 1 wff ^ 

ftrtrt ?jrRi # t ! 

^ %q: ^ fr f^?r m i ^ 

^[fg VF?«IT I ^ ^ 5WT^ ^ 

^ t, ^ ^5 kt #rt f^ lTr#^ «7W 

t I $ ^ ^ flf wf^T 51^ % ^f ^ ^ 

sr??: sTT^ =^d 5rt?: ^ Tilift ^ 

^ «?>?:??! 5Rt !?rtw ir ^ ^ i m ^ 

^ i33i ,w>ji ff ^nm \ 'ntf ^ m %€r ^ 

•Sr^Rt P HR tR ^ ^5r ^ ^2t RTO ’TP# 

, 5i# ’RTT #t fnT?# 5ft I 5Tff ’TTJft f»R?[T ^ HR^ 
^ Rk ^ !#k[R ^R 5^T?fr 5# I I ftrR kra ^ 
TTR knrt # 3pT 5rT ITR# ^ % Hit ^ 

igp^T 1S[?T #51# #P?r t I ’TT*'3 15^ RITH Hfi 
|R^ 'Rklkrfi HR f#Rr ’TTfft ^JR^TTW: HTST TllT STf | 

^ ^ i #t# € hjpcr HUf ht: 

HTf^ ^5?RH *Tf T #IRHT | 



^ t I ^5T ^ 5rT^%?n 

# tnqr 51131 1 1 f^?r!!T # trar f 

3131^?: ^Kfr fm #K w?:?fNr ' 35=33 icn^%^rr^ 

€ '3!'33 ?! «ft trax 1 1 ¥ri=x;3 ^ ?rf 
^3 #R: WT3X3[:3f qfifT sif# ^ ?xf^^3T # ^31 ^ 

1 1 J 3 T% 3 =!:, 15 =^ 3 « 3 ^K 3 ^qx^T ^ jq^xt t «ft 
qX3X 5XX3X t 1 3f3-3F4X #XfX 5=1# #3X \ 

"T^T 3X535: ^ ^x: six^ qmr € 1=^ ## I j 

1 ^ t ixt q;^ ^ «ft 3 xx^ 

3 f%?n qsRK qfr g5xf5=sr 3# ## ^xxc qj^ *' 

^ ?r 3 X 3 tl 3 X I q#xft 3 # ^ J ' 3 ? 3 il ^ 
t, qfxxqx 3, ^ qqf3 ^q ^ qqjxx; ^ sx# 

## 1 1 ^ ^ qfX3^ qx; # 3^^ 3X!=3x: q^# ^rq;# fxxqf^i# 

I ^ # Ix# ## t 3qr^= §3fK? ' tx# t i 
=5i3 ^o-5?o qq qq # jxx3x t 33 3?rqxx qqisxx 3rxx;j=xx 
tT3X t ^TX: 3ir ?A qq 331 qs3X f #xx; q^3X x;^3x 1 1 

III 

3 ?r qx*x flf 51# #3# qfx 3X53 ^x: f qn srriri^qj, 
qn5F3 ^ 3131 ^iw m q# x^ qxt §5:3;c3x |5r qnR53 
^ q=f# qif^ qfx x:# # I q^qj # #fxt 3# 




i:|| 
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I tlf 'T?: ?Tf #T^ ^ ’d STRfr 1 1 ^ ?rf^ 

^ ^5F #K ?rf I % ^ ^ #¥RQr 

^ifT tr^ '?Rft sRff% ^ 5T^ ^ ^ f%!Trt: 

I I ^ ?Tk ^ ^ t S^ f?TT 

t I ?TST^ ?rf ^17 i% ?Tf^ ’TfTf .^ itr^ flf 
t I ^$15777 ^T ^ra # TfTf # ftr?:! f?IT 

"TTr^ ftWK sR^t ^ ?rf^ ^T >711## 
tt: ^rratl ^TT tl tx =^ 

'^5TT itgr ^n ^ 7?tcnifft 
5t^ ^ ?rTO?RRT 57 'Tf^fr ?ft, wf% *7^ ^ 

f # srtft sM ^ 'xt: ^ ^ qT5# 

^crrar sn i 


^ “ST^TTSfR ^rr^lWTT 
1177 ^T*T ITORT f f% ^ Its ?7T# | 

I#7:t ?” 1(77^1 ^ 571T1 f^ “5%qT 

iTTTT^Tn ^ lirr I, If ifi i^K 7 :it i #r f 77 

^ If wsft piT WT I H?r ^77777 5^ ITfrCt 5^577 srI 

^ I SirtT # 77^777 177 51^ # ^111 

ifr#TTt iTH^ s[i5i ant 
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?n% 5?f5 # 1^ »T^ t I ^ ^i!T flf 

wti ^ is^ #T5[^?:g?rT| sjFftf ^?c ^ ?if??: 

WT^ t I € ^ETTO^ frft- 

cHr: ^ 5fT^ f I «3?r 5pr ^ ^ snqrr 

irar t, ^T ^ 5Rtt^ 5JT^T t % mzw( q^ f i 
w ?TTR ??rTi ff f^cfr gf ^ifT wq?ft ^ 

t ^ ?I^JT*T5T # »Ttt f I ^ q|t tNf 

# flt *T># 5fTt I I sr^jfr ffT ^WW t f% STf qf 
^Tfr qr?;t | ^ ^ ^str t?: iqjgr 

trsiT^ 1 1 sTfiK # q|?r #««?•?! ^T itr: 

I” 


4 
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^ ^ ?srT?I 

I I ’T^ flf «ft ^ dnl ^ 

^ ^ 5IT5ft I I 51^ ^qfir ^'t ^^nt t 

«ft ^1 1 5raf ^T jfrg; ^nf # k^rt 

^^gr I gg ^ ^ 'r siirT^ ^ ig^rr sr#FT 
trarfi 

VI 

5P[ f^gr ‘?r?n[*=2lr’ ’5Tg?’c iti' gJT gggrgr 

trar t ^ sRT^gT# ^ mm ^ ^ ^ gi gj't 

5gf, 5ft^ sEfr i^RR trgr gr?:gT I i iJr^Tg 

gf ‘^5t%trT’ g? ^ ’irg ^ srpr % stt^ 1 1 fR 

^If ^TT^gr wfgj^ ^ R*WT sngt l i 
^<T5ft Km it WJ% ^ w 5r^R i'g^% f fi; wi 

"''% ^ mm sng I gf 

m gf3c% I f^RgiT I ^ ' giT^ ' #r 

gnf^ grrgr f i 0k wr ii g^w g»d, 

^fTfT ^ g ^ I #?:t ^gRsg ^ g ftgf# g?! i’’ 
5ft^ 35ft !(r^Tg ftf g3r ^tf if 5TT5ft f i pR ftf ggs 
5WT .grgr 1 1 gg gg» S’?! gft g^ gt sHgt f #r 

-sftfT RT grg is g?: ^31 ^ggr 1 1 it sff^ ft 
# T3g g [T gf3c # 1 1 gf ggg .fi;T ftt 5nft g?: fgpc gro# 0K 
grog gft^fls gir 5n?ft 1 1 
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!' 

I , 

t 

I 

I 

'#1 

i 

I. 

•I 


% ’!SW I S Sj ' 

^ t tit I I ^ ^ 

f I t 5fR ww # %*ra ^?n' ' 

w m iETWOT t, tr^s'^^gr^ m\^ # #W ^ 

5TTt t, ^ ^ t^l' I . I ^ 

?ri=?r #Frf4tr t ^nsr ssrf 1 1% f s €' 

it I , sTTfr^^ ^■ 

^ -JWfT ^4^ JIW^ 'f'’ 

fJ§;i-.tTt t { ^ 3I<|?!: 

5nrt j .-fimT I % #5f t ^ t i’'4-.;* '^'<=-" 

ffT^ ^ itsT |50r 5ii?r ^ ji^g- 5iipfj3|ir | j . |j 

^ tsr, m m # ^r tr, # tTSW ti' ij 

% m% ^ iF I j ‘ ’ 






m fW.*? sTft 

. ^ ^ ■, ..'^■' ■^,- ^ ■^., p •? ..-V. .,.■■■ ■'■ ■■■■■.■"■' ;r-' -..".S'"--:, „ ,, i ■%„■;■? .,.,■■■■■■ 

q-^: 

1 fj ^ ^ -Tn^iTW wr 57# Pi^gr, 

,,. qratjq t iCT 

qrsw ^ ^ 57 friT I” ^ «rf 

1 1 nra;q;w m f^if^ ^ 

5fi[^ 1 1 gff 'a^TT fiT^ 1^ t iTFFarr- 

§»i3f qfr ^ 1 1 ^ ^ %5ci 

5IW %jn^5Tr qf ?ft I, tr qf 15^ ^ ^ ^ 
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fat. f^ar# g?f gagrTO a gf# g?T at ^pttai ftar i 

VI 

g51 ara# ^ daargrgr gg^a" # %t g?t 5 a 
a’gi^ft f j af^ ^ g^ga gf^a aftauiF ^a ga 511 ^ ^ ag®? 
^T att gfa f%af ^ %a dagraar sii^ft 1 1 =tagr 
^ st^ ^ 5ErTaR<!iagi ?o gr ??aw ^ %a '^ag?- 
?Fg«gt ^dagraar fir^ siTrft f 1 gfg aa^ gR gaaa 
^ ^taa ^agr gR gR ?? ar ?r gg gft wrg ^ ^grr 

^lagr %gT sat tr =tagr r ga a?: ^ %a fa¥ 
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^ 1 1 ^=^qr^ w srft i ^T?;Jir f % 

^Tar ^T im ^ s?rf^^T ?o ^rr h 


^r^:?n I; ^=5R ^ 

g^rax 1 1 vtx^^ ^ ats^ ^ fteixsx qi^t ^f*5rx 
^T!T # ^ fix^^ sftj ?r^ f^jx #xf t f%x=ft 
^Kxir ^=^qr!x ^ JXfx ^n^xx ^ ^1 ^ ^ ?r:?r: 

fatffgr ?xx5ft 1 1 f^ar sr^x: =1^^ ^ st^x # 
w'arx^ t, ^ar ff sf^x: stxrxixxrs ^ gx^xx ^ ffX^ xft 
^ dxi! ^ x;^ gx 5 ct 1 1 ^gxxx I ftx 5 ?rg;x 

?rarx: ggg fggf ggj gfr x:f gx i 

— !?i<tx; gfr 

VII 

git5Xi?ff ^ X grdx: # gxf x; ^ggrr# ^ srgtxx: 

^ ^X>ig g^ix# g# f ^jgxxc t g ^ ^f%g x:f% 

t gf§ xrt f I ^gf sgf xg^ogx wf^g? tx^fir 

t # ^ ggx^ 5jTt f j % g?Er xxtsig ^ §gr snt f i ^- 
ftfgj gx#-fix;x fgg ^xx: # ?xgxi 

5!x ?rafft 1 1 gf| gxx: g^Nrr gxx;^ gf xxxcijr fxx: %xtx sirgx 
t f% fgg gft f%g?ft gx^x g:g> 5xi1% gfx 5555 gxx g»xx;xrr 
^ xExgxxft 1 1 % xxxgxggcg ^x xnx: argxcfl f, wf ggx gf 
^ ^ jf-gxx: gxfff% ^ ^x jgdx: xx^^xr ^ gx^lR 





# ^ trar 1 1 ^ ^ ?rT 5 [T ^ i;^ tr^tt 

I qif 1^ ^ w: i #t sqf^ 

% ^r^'V t ?f 53rf^ ^ %j^ TrrafT 

t, ^TTWr # ^?r ^ JTT^ 1 1 

VIII 

2rf^ fTT pRifft fww ^ WWT SIR^?: 

^ ^ qr|=^T t’ ^ ItI% ^ ’Tf%ft i sjr^k 

t Tf^fi <1?; ^ ^ JiT5[r 5R5^ 

^■’fi I sft^ TBim 5rT^ t, 

?If tT*TT i^fT fr iw ^ 

^Tf t src^g 3^# ?Tfw^ ?IT^ 1T|% 

'Tf =^ I 5f5? t %fT %r^ fwJiTOfi ;n^ # 

r g^'t ^r r mm ^ ^rf 5 et^^ f 5iw 5r#T 
^ ^ td 1 1 5^ ^ ^ f^qr % smr 

ift^TTW # f 

^ ^ 5T^R ffrw^ STT ?r^'t f:— ^ ^ ^tI ^ft 

ftpcr ^Tst 5 it€t t ^ wr^W tr^ f 

WJTT ^ ^ ^ ^ t fq;?: gf 

%?;t ^ ftRf ^T ^ t ^€r# K=^ flr ■! 

^ 5w sirar t r w«t ^rr #i:iT# 

w»T # 1 1 1 ^ ^ fwq ^ ?JTO 


o 
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IX 

?rwf »T?: ^ 5nr^ aqftsrct fTflR '??: 

frfg^ ^ ti^ 1 1 qf^-f^flTR ^T f^pnr t 

^ Oy *v> •V# ss/ <\ *S » •v* _, 

53^ W 53W 53 ^ 321T STTfi? 5?TT c^TT ^S?IT 

3n^ t I ^ t I ^ ^ S^s?! 3T 

«nf f^[^ srPTJiT I is^ 51^ ^ 'R ^grww 

fiT «iT5!: ?:^T f i ^ ^ tr^ 1 1 

5|^ig ^ s^rf 5?ff 5n^ ^ ptt snrar^w w^c 

^ mn I, fsi^# ^ ^ ^rf^fjTf^sR it# 
sn# 1 1 1 ^ ^ 1 ^ t# ^ ^ ^ ^ 

# :[#f 5 ^ tr ^ ^ ’WT# ^ ^3 5 R 3 fr 

?#T tr IT# ^ ?tFr-af^ ^ ^CllT 1 1 
ftiw ^ q^Ti^JT ^Jir 1 1 
3:19 35: 3IT# t ^ciiriT ^rfw^i tr# 1 1 ^^ht 

^ ^ 3rg33 # 3# ^TfiT t ft* #t ^sjTi 35: ^ig^r 
3rf3^ ^1# t I ^ ^rai # 1^1 #3T ## 

^ ^15:51 %5nw ^ trfe# 35 : igrr # 55niT 531 ! 33 # 

I, ftf^r^ 3lf wt3 5RTt 5 : 1 # t ! TRff #t 3jg flp 

#5T f^ir^rT 3TTft 33#3 ??n# 35: 5TT3P: 31% I I % 3#! 
3r3? # 3rai ^ 3|i # #1 I 3it 3riT 53 # 

31# t I 5l#5rT-gT5T ftrs # 333 I ft* srft \\o 
^ ^ 35 : gT3-aP5I ?' 32 SHIT t I 

■ ■ ' . r- , 



S' 






Section 6. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I 

1?^ ^ ^ 5t»t^ m i? 

T?9F ^ ^ ^ aL-^'T^ flf 'IT 

<1^ ^t ^ 1^ gft I ^ 

qinjirrT ^ mm ^ ^ 'WW, 

^ ^T 1 1 ^^TT?: $ ^ ^w 

I, ^T ^ ^ ^JTT, m %(; g^T. ^ »TT^^T %»3[ 

^RT5?r^T|^ I -^^iq-^r ^nsct 

50rcrR ^ ^ 5 ?i?t t^Tr f i 5?% ftfi 

f% flp W ?5RF3r 5ft^5T 5?r^ ^T^n' t I 

^ 5[?g t ^ ^ §53 I RT 

sflT 3f5|W 'T§T§ t?:T RtSR | | T^Ji ^ 313 f f% 
If m ?T3t3 3ff I a^f 3Tt art, a^ art ^t,, 
'?fa 'll 33 aa fat asRir at3a aqtra ^ ara *ft 

*R3T a^ 3f33i?R33tT 51131 f, 33i laTT- 

f^nRrft M # aara tr aiar f ^ faar 3# ^ 

3?T^aT3T 1 1 


I , u 

?iTW ^ ^ ^ 5¥F «T?: ^?rr 

I j 1 1 mwnva ^ jtCt cfu# ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^fpg 573 f | 

; ftf 1^# §*T ^ 

i I ?[^T w^r^ar ^ ^ 5 {»f ^r ^ ^ 

; ^ T?: fsj^ f | 

I 

I ,' II 

I (j I 5 ^T ?r jfk f I # f^RfiRT Tr«Tt’[^iT 

|:| ^ ?rr^iwfr ^ ^?sr f, ^?rt ^t?: 

I Ij sr^R ^ft tr^T I ?TT^7r^ ^ 5^,7^ 5 ^^ 

i Ji 1 1 #m l^rt 1 1 5n:» ^ 

I il' ^ W\f 5 IT tj ^37 tj 

i. 'I ^?:7 ^^^7; 5 ^T?:?rr f 1 ?Tf^ ^ftrf # 57^ 11^ ^ 

ji ^ ^ 5^ftf g[ ?rf»t ^ =^ ^ 

*r^ ’R i^TRT ?r ^ahrit i # ?rfw^ t: ^ 
^ ^ #^r ^T 1^ f 1 t 

fe #■ ;ft=t ^\ «t ^?5 

It? »rt ^ T?^ ^ f^ ^ 

% Wf ^ >TT^ ?rW%77T , TTtI WT^ 
^%t? ti^ I % g^ TTfer t, 

^ «ftf %;Tf cFt ^ 
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: % 

snif I ffit ?n5[R#T ^ fi# ^ 

^ ^'TT?r t ; m ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 T# 

^gRT 5ft ^ =^t, 

^ f% f5T^^ ^?;ft ^T 5Rr=frT ^r^r ^ '^tt t 

?TTc[»ft ftHT tr ^Tt W ?fT W 

5T 'Ti-5!Tft I 

HI 

^IT sn^rr f i% sr^q ?re?: ^ 

%»? 5 ETT?r ^^1 ?TT>f ft ^tI ’T’c qm ^ 

f?TT m qft q?iTt *t| sft i i^r q?5r5C 

q=C qf *ft IWT f ?rT m % 5ft ^IT q^T 5!TRft 
'qrf^ ffti qiJT qft ^Rtq^ ft 5^ Tflft 

^ fftqq ft i:R qiH q??: ft i s^pftWr fti ftftlr^ ftt 

?j5q3T q?: qf^ fftt %n% qsi;;^ ftqRi siftq q 
^ ftftr qftt qnt I qr?5 ! qrq qnf JTftt f i I ^ ^n^Kur- 

fprr qf?;ft ?:t i qji:*'^ stft-r ^ ft q% ^ I 

ft STT fq? WTfe^ 1^ qftfe^T ft f ^ qft qilq ftt qra ftt I ' 

fttftf ^snq q?: q|^ qft | sRFfttftt qft qrar ftt sr^- 
qe ft ftrqr % ftt q^ qj^ ftr snft i f^-gsiftq 

qjq ftt qg- ftt fq=qR ft ftiq SIT I M fTW-fftinq ^T 

ftrt %gT5qft?n qsn fqr^rft giqr qqdqsfttfe^r 
qq qqjTqr q ^ i qsc^^ ftqpcr qm qft i ^ 






sRfNKT?: JTfr i ^ffTwr ^ ^- 

^ W sp=?fl#ii ^ I 

^5^ iT^^ssr ^ ?:t ’^j t um f, ^ ^?r 

^ »T?^5i: «rf^ ^t| ijwj^itjj'i vRi'q^ w sfit ^ff 
^ ^ ^ #*^1 ^ ^wRf I i^Tfe^r ^*Tr^ w ^ ^ 
Wft: ^ 1 1 


t g[T^, TTW-JffPSr f ftft 1 1 

t ^i^iT 1 1 nfpsr ^ 

^TT ^ Hrt fq ^ar # ?;faT f i t W 

trt 1 1 *T«*r vjTJT i fr%^ f i ^ 

w.^ ^ ^ ^ t ?naT I 

O' 

5ift ?Tf? msm t w^ ^ fr, 5T#f # 
f ?iT fw^, flf 5w qr^ 1 1 ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^T ?iTiTJj tr 5iraT 1 1 ^ 

^ ^?:R5C »Tt ?Tf^ 5IW ^ ^T*? it 

it ^^5 ?EwF»?it? I wot t fiwt ^ iigi ir fisr 

^ w*? ^ fa^p^Kt tT 511% 1 1 sififir % f^iT?r 

■ "■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

^ tl^ftl 5JFR ^ ^ t f% t ?T1% 

iira?Tt t 5K?; I 

. ■■^' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' > ' 

'^. — iniit^Tr^n^ fgtit 
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% 


V 

^T ?iK« 1 1 ^ ^ ^T ?r*n^ 

srsRTftra ^ sif^ '?Tft- 

flf 1 1 ^ ^ € few ^T ^ 

^ fe^Tfi % t, °fft »Tf^ ^T # f5TSF?; 

^ ?fe: ^ I ?r^ ^ ^ fe’^ 5IR 

^1 1 fe^T ?riR ^"t W^t it 

%ft t, ^ ^ ^ 3^^^ t fe 

dPi5rt ^K ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fe^ tr 3?T^ 1 1 ‘wm’ ^ "K 

1?^ wm ^ trgr I fe^w ^ 

^t^*T f »T5^T 'Tt^ 1^, 'T^'^Trf 

WP2 ?T«T^T SW^T *T^ 1^5 

' 4 ^ V. ' 

?TTjft ‘wt’ "Tfe^ I’? ^K ‘fell’ I'?, 

^ ’TTi '^ft^d ^ 4^5 IIT3JT ^ ^*R ^3R: f^r^ 
'TTf^^R'^2 ^ ’TR^t ^ 

^aiw ’T?^ %^.^ — S’T # ^ 

^ ^ fTR ^51 ^ sEnsr w ‘§t^’ ^ 

^ srfeH # sRT^t^^ 

tfeH IIT^ ^ ^ ?m*=»i trar 1 



^ t ?:T5rT ?;T3?i-qft;^?: ^ fiw ^ 
^n^trar f ^ ?n sn^tra^ t f^ 

’RTTW ?WRr^ ^ T Sr^R I 5fT^ RJR 

Rsr ?5it tr 5n% t ^ ^ 't?: 

^rq^iT ftr?: f #r?: rtw?s wq^ 

^ ^STR "R ^??rqT^ wt ^irt f i 


rh!i • 

r ii" 


?rtR q>T sfilqr f fq» qiqj 5 »t qft 

>??: 5ERK Rfqr jpr?!; ?c;t t f%?g hst^jt ^)fT ^ 
^ sn I nqiR ?!([ flf ^ ?TRT R I 3r#5 ! >% 

1 ?TR ^ t?qi TTf m ftr# i ^ ?t^5«ir ^ 

^ WR?: # iTfiRST ^ RRm f%R ^ qtfr 
^%Tm ! WT*? w 5rq>R qvf f r 3ct f ? q:, 

^rrqqTT ^?ir *n^»Ti; R5fK tT J 

5C ^ RT$ ?ffT^*ft t I SFRIR R^ ’R 

?RR tr n# I f?R2 Rpqrrl %T i%*TfT I WT W 

, ■* * ' .’*'ps*, 

RR^R ^iriR #TR tT’lR I ^ RC R?: 

Rft ^ 1 #RR Rf?: WTR, 

^TRR t RfsTR R RtI 5ft I JifRq- 

5R^5R TiR^ Rf T RXqft Wm f^ft^TR qft 5^ WR 






;> 


'ii 
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5115!^ # I ^ 5i^ »nft ??: ^tstr: %?n 

m, wnr^ ^ ^ !r =gTf%i? m’ i ?:|?r ^ sCTTfg g# K 
#1# “sTf^ ?rf ^ fw ft f% 

^ T^ET^ 5T ^ I t^ ^T 5?!=?TWr3[ ?rf |5 %r 

t #3n5rT 

^ t siWT TO*^ I iRSTTiraTt 

^ f%«i% ?rR <Tf ? ir fiff |ft 

I” 

VII 

f1^?r ^TTf^ ^ IR w firiWT ^ ^SR ?rSRT 

5?Tftf5-giJf ^ I I SRfR t % qf# 

^TOT3T Sn I ^ 5?Tftfi t I ^Tf ^ f^T ^ 
TOT^ ?m:-q»TS fr^ | gftq;^ irg^r |t g^X I fiw- 
^ wif qft f% ??r # sftq;? 5?Rft?r st trR i ?r fji 

#n ^qr ^T wqR §fe?rr f^Rg i Wf f?r #»ff ^ 
^snf^ qrTSRRq^ITT, #I 

^crniT qjT w*! ftwr q?^r^ | ^ ^ prr i ?wr 

m OTER |3TT I mm ?rf ?rra ^ I % ?rf 

m serf^cjR t, ^ |g- iR flf fitrar ^ ^srsjrf^ti 

f%q^ t*R ^ETRq H?n5I-qT^ f I ;Tg[ # 

^<3HT3J ^ w f%?Ter o?rfe | fgiH^ #rr-gRJT HT ^R 
#T t I ?R«R ?nTT5I qff ^ prrft I’f t*W 

F, 4 





5ft I trsirns' ^ ^rm 3s ^ It 

mi 5n 1 ^ ^ ?iT^^ sfr 1 ftrat ^ ^ 

W '^K'T ^ ^1^5^ 1^ • 


Section 7 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION PAPERS 

1915 

Translate into English : — 

(Trosir) n ^ if 

srRT? I— -“gr^ % »Rn, nar’’ a? 

f^wrrarfeci ^rsft ^f%?r I: — 

<?sp 3iT^#f %, arar srr sir, ^r^r wi^ x^ 

fira t %F# f^srr i ^ ar^ ^zr ^ «?<# 

^ triT wirar ^srr i af af^r, ^ sn, ^msi (ot) 

sir; ^r :gi«rr sn #r ^nr s^sn % 55^ | 

#r sar n^ I fn 3^ ^ gfn^ ^ ^ ^nrawi gsir i 

a? *rir mi’K n^r % r n ^r =aa)niT sir rsbi i 

^ sft a?i% f n <R arrff ai^-f^ai^ %in 1 af ¥ftsrr an snif 
'am nar s^t an af^ m am m ar, an^r ^narrm 
5JH mra ^ ^ nar 1 aa af^ % % anm am ^ mr 

I, n amar nr tr nar mia arar aranr fm ragnnr f^ir— ■ 
“^r am ! iln astr f t ?” {%a% i an m ^ 

af^ % % aar am 1 1 an^ ^t nar % ^izi am se^ 

nz^ nar I ar f%?ft ^ an itr ^r 1 1 an% ^fr— “ff f fn% 
sjsp a| arf ^i *5^ ara # i f%iq? n^art^ ( a^ ) ^ — a^ 



f 



■ ■■52 

f^ferr ^ nt % ^sfr — “g»T 

^rqT% w 5f T ^ tr ! ^ 55rfi ^ sn 

'Em tfiT ?” % ^T-— “atf l?ft 1^ ?ri5rHft « % . 

»iRnr tmr ill #T I” 

'jf^rr l^T % off # 1 $ f? i'Tt ^ ?iT r 


Translate into English : — 

apsm?; m I-'— ‘^rwr tT=n gr isjr g? 

I’ =9fM % 5rfT i ugcg 

ggi ti S ^ 5?!r I 

0 ^ OTg ?a:^# i gspsft 

iT #ggr t^’T gja^ irts^ i m 

g?5i f g; ^R^grrj; (Orloff) grti ^ 

g%g spfT 5iim SIT I f%!i 
^ ng $ Wfl ?TT# 
?ig 

^SIT % 


1916 


53 






y- 


^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ ^jjl 

f^JTT 51^ ^ st^ 1 31^ ^ =5^ I ^rsRraif 4 fR 

'TT ^ §:rT<n5r srr ^srir *r^f Tf^grar #r ^ ^ntnir 

% TT^si f^f R ®rr^ ?rqri|f^?T #t gi^n; ^ rto^ 

5IT% ^ R f5I^ i%«IT SEfI— “If STRSII =gtrfgi f % 

fTT ^sr tr, % I’ gR^T %5ff # RsrvRRr ^ «it^ i 

^i%j^RgnT3 (Gount Orloff) <5^ ?r5^ sr 3 ^ 

TTcT ^T ^ ^ ^ RRfT smrr m ^ i?5b #Tt ^ 

^ %T 3JT f^T ^R fisif %r 5Tt^ H ^ 

^it ^ # »r^ if I '^R 3PfT— R^fRTSRT ! 

^ JT^ # :nt giq^ q^ ^ %ran^ f%T *n^ tr 

sinmT If ^si f (”« SRTRT % ^3 i5RTOv^*rT 1^ ?if ar^ 

■ f«"/ •■ ■ . ■ '■■§?*, I*;'- :■ . ' 

I ^ ^ smft 

t, #R f^R^T %f sn^RT sn % ?cr5m3[!t if Rwnf^ 1 1 

^ ^ wr^ IRTtR ^ ^ m Tf r ^ 3R JigR ^ 
jrflft I ^?^R5 fR 3ST ^?: w % ^ ’(Tl'R ^ ^ 

^ 3R% SR^ if RR f^ SR% 3ET JJJRT ST ^RHT I 



ft 



1917 

Translate into English : — 

% if ?prift 'TH*^ ^ ^ I 

^ 1%si ^ 5[T3t^fi?pr ^ ?ara% f? ^ 

^ 3R^ ^ I fl«ft i? ^rRTT, ST^T JT^ 

T?rerca %pshz ^if i ^ ^ ^ 

% #Tt •! ^ ^f^?r ^ I 

i^mrst ^ ^t ??m:T ^ s^t^t i i-m# ifw? wg ^ 
wrii snf ^ gmroreft airarT ^i wsm srerrit f^gr i ?t^i % 
*R5r ^T— ’fl ^ ?” ^ 3 tr f^gr— 

“t ?rT^ ^T 5nt 1 1” ?ng% ?iwr ^ gl % ^ ?Tgd 

g^ It ^r 1 1 5r^gg fgg^ f % 5^ *3^^ 

?mT wrg ^ g?n=? 1 1 

^T5ft ^T 5575 51157^ g^ t ^ Hg^H 

grf^ wng ?arg% wrg i^f !ff?n t, g^f^ 5 ^ IW ^ 

^ ^ ^ gh grg ^r ^gt^BR ^ WfH ^ hts i 
^gi^TTigurgr ^g sffg^ uf gflg trg aig: ^ iit 1 1 ’sw 
j(sm ^ gr%5?iT ^ ^ 1 1 <5^ gf ^ I— “g% 

gw Ttg^ it ggr #iTf ^r sFtgr. grtr 5^ ggrg gfg 

t { ^gi^ggi gg tsl— g^ tr ggr i” ^ ^w^jjggr ^ *ft 
gf wg ^*1 1 ^T iw «ng ifl g ?g^ grig 1 iw 



# sf4' 917% ^ I I ^rr stra: 

^ ^ fjH^ E^ »ft 7%^ ^T!n 9igt^?r 1 1 fwit 

«n5HT JTH ?rsTT Trd? f i % f??#i 7«Tmi«i 57%m # %!? Tt% 
1 1 #R 7f ^511 f^RTi g-m 9r«Tra ^ gff It ggsgr i ^ sri' 
4 f g 1?^ gi^isfi' ^rgg ^sur ?¥§ gl ^ — “9rfe 

Tji^ET I i” 


Translate into English : — 

(a) T^jgRftgr Tm er^ |o %o w jt?iti 
9r7% f^TTIR grai37 ^ <5,^ ^i ^StT% ^ 

]^% ER 5rl ?7T«ftET 7137 7 77# Rm feggi ^ sggfR # 
7?T% %7 77E7T TT I ^ 7R# TR# 7T37!inR7-EpI7r If 

%^I7 #T r| 7 TTlf^r ^ ftrTTT TRT 7g# ^f%f IR If 

Tfg 7fT 1 1 7fg gif ^7r3n«ff e^ “^i-ig;” tr? #t 7^ #1 
^ Inggr f f sfEar^77 ^r 7^7f%g ttstt #t «ft #r 7 

l#7ft ^T 7357-71x1% 77 77% 7i77H7 # ^ 77X7 TfX | \ 

{b) f^TEft 7f7-7f7IR ft 777;X Til^ f7 ^77 # 7^X 
775^ f%EP^ f% TRPCrxTn # 7X57i7 %t fex f%a 9i7?!n # 
^X^ # 77 77 i%77X OTT 7f77 6% 7 ^X7X 31X7 I TER | 
{% fTX f%77 77 f%77X Txft"? 777X ^7X7 7f? f^TT 77X ^ 



^ »iis spTJT ^ ^ si^ 

*niri%^ twr ^^T®! frf^^rf m I ^^sflrq ^rf ?rT^^ I 

f% f ^ ^ ^ %JiT 5iTJr i 


1919 


✓ 


Translate into English : — 


^rerhft (Cape Colony) ?t »if|5r iwr ott 
^ 'Tf ^ I TT nft oftiif ^ 

^ ^ *r f ^ ?rr# f't strw? ^f^ssr , 

^ *R I Sf ^ ^ m nm m % ?rw 

«r5# ^ 5fti% ^spRft irt I V^ <T^^ 5pf W 5*iTqT- 

I « ^ JTfn ^5ft sir ^ I g?rB 

^“5RT '5r%'? I ?rf fri% iTR ^ nf #r? g^^'‘ 
^ <11^% ^T ^rf ^ ^ ^rf f^g:^ f trsr *ft sprawi^ 

f I ^?R ^R ir RT? ^ ^ri 

I ^ z¥f! ^1f # SR^ i i^ qi^ 3n^ 1 1 

B 

^fziftqr RR3T (Victoria Nyanza) Rg??r^ ^ wnwr 
«,ooo ^ I* [ <^riT ?r>?: ^ ^ qzrif (Plateaux) 

^ I «R# =q?Tt ^ #?T, ftrzT^w'l fqr, 1%^ 

if 

, f' 

' ' ■'■■'■ ' ■■"■' ' ■' ^'''■''■'/■'(■irv\(;';''';'^^^ 

- ' (ff 



Translate into English : — 

^ Tt^ fJT TO sn 

TTsntTtn^ ^ sm^Ttf^erlr ^ ^ iif i Jif 
^ TO ^Inf it ^i bjitto ^ 

%tTt »Tt‘ TOif f^l* (blinds) *rf srl to 

»iTO ^ ^ tR gprt f i 

TOflft ^T, ^ i ^ ^ 

'smft I ^ TO ’T^ »?!l% ^ ^ :ffl«iT ^ fei; st% 

I I TOT I^TO IT? ( Tarnish ) ^ 

siTO^t ^R TO 5TRft ^ ?fji, (trellis work)= 



■ 

^ I 

I I 


58 


sr 1 1 *rr ^ ^fra ^fi% ^ 



Translate into English 


'urns 




I ^ q- gf 5 Rktt 1 1 ^ grf 9mT <if|*n5iT 

a%% %r wr tsT ?fgr t ?t nrfif fsnm t ^ si 
3!?^ ^qsii ?t^r ^i5r ^ 53 arraf^?r sR?n 

1 1 ^ ?TgTr ri^ 3'?i^ vft 51 ^i stit 1 

^T !!i|;f^ ^ f m ^ 1 1 sif f ^ sft 

^ #TE't f I ^ 1551^ ^ tt ^STSrf # 

^if^f, ?rmT ^sr 51*1 # ^ ^ tM ^ 1 1 

^ tw ^ ^tNt, siff ^ % 5 if Hfsrf ir 

'afTf rft t ^ 35i#r sr?i5r ^ fire: itf ?f w ^ =e? ^ 

5Tf? fhft I ^ sTfsff ^T s|jw g|gfT ;^ZT ^R 3n^? tr^n 
t 1 ^ ^ IT^si spifi I gg ^;[qf g ^rgr f 3fT | I 


f^sif w ^rf ^ Rire if ^fi |5ft f^nggr gnwr 
5R5TT TfT sn ^^sin f ^ 5ft R f^%r tr 

3ire5TT % ^rsri- %”? $ l<t ^ usrai ^ ?^r i ^ ^fn 

fls^siT 5fT 1 1 l^ftflnRi ^ ^mr^f ^ifit if ■Erre 

5IT^ tflfiRST ^ fllcR Sig^ gsi^ ^ 533 % <i}n H SIS ITC I 
sRjft ^ ^rftf ^ 5re ^Rsjfr ftrar m ug^s 

Sll ^ 551R ^rfETsp 5TTt # R IT5 stI I %rireT ^ 

^ sfkr R ^silsif ^ 5x1^ :j?,0 00 ^ ^ I ^Tflt «,ooo 

^\ ?f%S5J-?tS^^ ^ 5^5 If sff ;^?,ooo ^ f%<lT^ 

EnwtTER 3R5mi'^ ^ ^ «ft«K « gnsg 5^ 
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^ ^ ^Tfif ^ ''If ^nTrJir 

?Pit t % ^ f?i ^ ^ <5^ ^ I ?if ?r^i?r 

qfetJi, ^ ^ f%%5?n ^ ^srRr i ^pi'fur f wr 1 1 ?if 

?f 9 1 % sffigt ^ gr § irn!lf?W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ft t ffff R>fe?ia r ?hT R 5=3% ^ 35t%f # 

3?rf% ft t • 


1922 

Translate into English : — 

»nOT (Gaifa) ^ 5 [f% 5 i^ ^ ^ «l^-iira’ 

Rm ^T %f 1 1 ^ iRT 35 # fliiffi # flri; 

^ ^ t^T t, ¥iflr%r #t ^i55ft ticft I, iflcnr ^ ^RT 
^ =5t3Tf5f # 55T% ^ ^ 3ri?ft I, 15^ Iflt ^ STRft I ^ 
31^5*1 5?g 3?m irti zz^r ^if^T I #t z*fT ^r nf fR :a'f55r 1 1 

^ ’OT5 5?3 #t 35T#I 311535^ tr %T fR# 5f # ftr^T sTRft 

t I ?tRRft 3R5T #t zf% ^ ^ ^R «ft 35r I, fR#I 5f ZT 

#T# R5T =31%'? I 3rfR #t «tf«ft S 55 3f## Zf # t 

#r =3ril5f 3r!R #T 5f5 5I?ft f f5r #t Z^Z #T 5lt^* 

smf ftr# I f^R 35 555 5f gffZ ^ 5 5# 5# 35# fij 

^5f «i^ 5ff% f^nnf t# t I ^ ^ ^ ^ =3if^ 

# ¥ft 5f# t I 35# ## #=3 51# 51# ^ i%51 5=#f # 55 *1 
^ t# 51# t ^R 5#t #t 5nTf #i 5? 'PP 5f5 5^^ 55131 



^ (straw-hat) 1 1 ^ ^ t sit 

^ «iT^ f I ^ % fei; ?rT^ # ^izt 

i »?5E »TfTr wra m t ^ jftsi ^;]Rrar ^ | 

^^rTsf? ^ fim srrai I iTfg ?rtr ir i 

srrsn ^ ^ %r § ^fsr | ^n: 

fhrr 1 1 ffT 5ft% ^ ITT# f^ ^|f ^ w srfTf 

5?ft ?gw ^ ^ ?Ti^ ^sB ^ ^gnr ¥ft f>m I % str^ 

f I gsf ??T«r ?r^ qi^ 3n ?rq^ t j 


Translate into English : — 

?T^ ^ ^fT t 1 ??5^a: 

"hr 5=5fr f^qsT^ 3n?rr 1 1 ^ srraf i gf gt 

^ 5!T ?Rf ^ ?r>T, %T «R ^ Tl# I, ?WRI f, t%si 
^ n??it ^ ^ I % rrhn zm ^ 

'iw 1 1 rrta?|fhc a ata ^a 1 1 ?rT^ 

^ q?«R gfa I (Itr^ g? 5 r^ a gf g? qfg srrg i ftsr 

gf ?ira ftrf^ a, gr flrgat t? wf grat a sf? 5iq;gT I, 

fiigg arat gf gjr ?T^gT ^ 557 % ^ ai%Rr ^gr f 1 gg g^ 
gft #B at ^ spT 5a am mg a ?fa | 

ggar gi^g ^t^rra arnggi^rngig? gffgaa |i 
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^ H t ^ (shark) 

f I f? 5TT5 ^ ?n% <11 5tTf,^%^rar «?« Jii'ssar ^tf^rr 

t ^ SIT^IT? H3 'JffT ^ ^ 

^Kn ^;?r# t rrw w ?wwt soar t % ?n4 vnn !5n«inT i 
^ «rt ^ H T? % f H^rr sr: ^ f^T ^ ^rf 

nkn^ 35r %5 t 'itjft « <r ^Tsft *1^ trm i m 
t % ^Tlff ^T ^IT^Kf 'R lifT wit^lT 5T^ t I 
f^f r^ srk ^tf 3n% f i t?r ^ 

g<c ?rmf g(T ?nf?r #r ^ 5Te f q; t i ^rstw »5^ ?r^T# 

gRT «?f I % %^T ^ 5RC %«lf ^ ?r?f tr^ t 

^jff ^ ^ ^ ^gr I ^T? *rf stggfRT I {^ 

^ 5# I #R ^ST 5H ?rrT ^ mg mig g t ^ 
ggg ?nT% gn^ gigrf ^ r ?nl^ ?f # I swr ^ni 

qf^ I ^ flraf graf €t mir ^ ^fzf r ?f?ft I 

^R fira ^ ^ifr ^ qg glgft 
q?^ 1 1 


1924 

Translate into English :— 

, (a) RRIRW ^ R RTW^t (Maoris) Rhn set qiiRg ^ 
R?^ gft ^g^RT R ^ 1 1 ^ tin q#MT#, fSrqftrar ^rriR"; 

^ Rim-gs^ ^Rg^35#^%t^^i^gR 



smrt ft 5r# I ii?J^ tf^ f^?r 1 1 ^ 

5rhrr itf gfi jtr i^ff jtt w m ^ ' m -^^ 


»iNr5T-«&srf ^ 1 1 1 ^ ?nr m snw ^tr ^ttwrt 

f# t; ^ w#, ^ *rr ?i^ ?rT ff^*tR w^n# ?r%^ 

sftfir R RTsn^W # f^cTHm^r ^ f 1 f^f ^rkw 

^R ^^STfT <TT5I% ^ f^i? f 2f ^ 

1 1 'Rsg f%R g>^ ff ^ qiPT prr ^*11 
5iRn t wf f%? ^Tff ^ HfT ^if arrd)' i # Rln ^ 

^»Tf ^tsn# 1 1 5rf ’^RT 3 ^# ^cHT ^ ^ I i^Rrsn jtri 

t^ff ^ ?f %RRff % %i? inftw I ^ ^rag ^ # stNi 

5 !^ 3rTf% ^ t ^ ^rf ? ^ ^ f^RrR 5«II?tRt $ 

35RPI ?!rO? itgT f ?n TfRT I ^R t gr>i ^n #i ^ snff t 

(£) ^RR ^ {%fft if ^ srnft tT% ^ fR5R 

Rflf f?TT l%5RT % isiT^T ^ fT IP?T | I ^ f^^lf 

# qpR RR fs it spsirgT, Rff R^ Rg«R-RTfe 

qR RT^ t, gRRRT Rg^ RT I <T?!1 ^ # RT <13 ^ 

qf^R >5^ tr 7???^ #R RR^RIRf # Rf t=fr IR 

RRT ^ spsTFiT # |[%fTR ^T RRI gR JTRTR fl RRT t I 
^ i #!IR «Rl?sf^ R^R't#R% gRRR 
^ atRR 3r^R Rf rft ^ ^ R^ RIR ^ #R ^R R^ 

f«5 "KRTf ^ RT^ RR R$ ^ ffR*! J^fR RR ^R q^f RfR tR 
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•«S^ ^ ?f55RM ^ irt «ft I 


‘Translate into English :^ 

^ JiT% # %q: sr5f?r ^ 
f^rai im I twr »pj ^ If ^ ^ i 

•’W’=l 'ii?d % t^T f% ftr^T <T? ^ ^ ^?n 

sn I ^T, “wfi I ! ftr^ 5JT^ f^%cr Jiff t % 

^ ^ 'fw # sfI ^ HTirlr srnTT f i g? ^ ?#f ^ t % 

f^=5Rf ir ^ S??g^T # I” ? 

f^?iT, “^mr gjT ?r5 ti i *t?*1 ^ 

•s^ «rf gra fST UTOT ^’^RT snq^ ^hb # 1 1 

»jw% i^f?TT firam ^T 5r t” 

“t i*fTt stTO srai^ ? It ?i5F?it | ? 

■srilftTE, ^ Sf ?R?T«r irq'^fi^ 

^ f^ftlrt ^51ff R I 

“q-flf ;»f1f, mgr, If %tt f If ’«f?fl‘ ^ 

■w qf=5 iWT f gR ^r%JT # ^ '>%rT” i 

f%qT !^T ^ <R ggSH ^ ^ 

ART ^ I SR qro qf ?f r % ^gfqRSTRrr 


srra I If ^ ^ ^ ^ tjw «rr^ ^ H .5^ 

# «if^ s^t f^l '^T I 

“w^, ^m, m ^ ^ ^ 

wm I, ^ wm 0^, ?i7sfi 

?TR^?5ft «?^ tr 3n^, t sm^ t«r1r TT ^ tr 3n^ 

^ fw ^ cr^ q|=gr 3rr^ ^ wt tr 1 

’rr^ mu »Rn 1 sr^w ^ ^ ^ 

wrm ?rsr ^ f^% f^«T tispir »Tf #5 nqi 1 
^ tr <ii^, sr^ n ^ ^ ^ 

% snwnsft’ ?«iT ? 

“?nT?Tsft !” srm % Ji*ftii: »?m i %it, “qf qjq;^ ^ 
m I 5Rff% (qr^ ^ ^ jrxf^^) qf if 

« 3f jtott” I 

^ ^?r -n^ qjT # tm ^mt m % ^- 

^ ^ %?TT^ ftrat ^ »Kfq| ^f 

I ^ ^ q^i^r , 

1926 

Translate into English: — 

IJdtM qr?^ qr grizqr^ ^ q^ 

sr%%^jiqwRr qrq% q%r q^ ^T 5R^ «rf^q 
a^mtr w I 



grr aqis [ d % “qqr qf wqq ^ ^ 3 ^ 

^RfTT I ?” 

qrRrqhT ^nwqwf % ^t, “sft 5Tf!, «j#q- 

^5!rsp I, qfT |[3rq I, ^'tsrf q? ^qri I, |feqf ^ qft=qqf jS qfT 
wsTTH ^qqRTT 1 1 qqsg qf f?r ^ t % 

qf^q q^ %qT snq i” 

^atqr^ q ^fr, “s^rit fnrr mm 1 

qi^ 3 rwr qn srfgqiqm gizqt^fir # war «qfT f ?rT 1 
qrntqT!?d % ^efr, “sr# qi?d, f?iq qfr wt^ 

1 1 qi' «PfT STMT t f% 5ir ^ ^ f^'? qjrftn^ 
^ ^iw spqi qfq% qifft ^ q? ^ 1” 

qr^^t ^ 3^T f^qr, “f^, If ^qsPT? qff 5?qi, tq ^ qsm 
^ I ww^sft ^qsft ^ I ^ ?r^tq # 1 ? 5ftq ?pi 

i^T 'j’ft q^ qf eft ^R qfqrt ^r ?iq ^ f«n? w^ 
q'qqr 1 sET^n^ir I qrqq qt^ % ^rIi # 
qmr ^ 11 % fqqi Ifq qffqf ^ JTRfra qrRft qfrq 

^T qfftq f%qT t ^r qsw # Ifft ^ 

q^ RJREI I” 

^Rqi^ % 5pfT, “grfr^ ^ ^qjqr ^ ^r ftwft 5 ^ 

qnq5?q^?rT q ?f qf 1 f*T ^ ^ra«R^ r ^q^q^sr 

^«aq ^ ?qgj# q f ft 1 i?^r ?nR 5 wq rrt sqrq 

qftqnm ^ t^qqrqr ft qrqRT qrrflq 1 fWRT qft | % s?i% 

€ 



^ % ?n3r ^ WT5IT ?mT # sew # 

I gj?#T 5r> ^ nt I «PTira # i 

??RI qifsft # f W # spT^Tf t f^«fT i^RT Tif 

3?ff ^=5 i flr^ SIT i 
^RT <n^€t ^fq^T f ?rT Rqs^ ?n^T i star 
aBT % 35TqJ| M "R cTT# q;? ^ nf ^1 ^^T 

W^i 


1927 

Translate into English : — 

t« iissA; ^ ^T ^ftrf^sr ST 1^ ^ 3i^ s^^sftsr^^R 

^ rtst ?q3T2itrir ^ Tf i^ irr5=cr ^ angrr ffr 

an I «R f ai7 3arT f%T% ^ 5r? ^isw ^ ^ # 35=| |T ^ 

f^TFT ¥n %®Tt %STT I ^'hff % 'gT^ ^ qfaf \ 

aRS 5 sra # 5fi f^in T|=i 5rff ^s'l g? ftrarn s^t ^mnr aft 3s=ffn 
?nT% ^ q;^ art #% q^ ^ qian gf 

^ ^sp ?fr an I ?Pi% aR|tsE f ^nif ^ 
ssTR 'i^T nan % qaiT I 3?fi% ^ f^arr % fn 5 rt% t, 

?Tf aj^ n^ t, fn^T ?rst I qqr ^ fn ft ?nft 

^ran #r ot# 4>st % fnr^ ql^ w> i ss^ft Irt 
^ f%qi ^R ^ ft qap ^ sypi i qrn qf% i qff gsi# 
sof wgi^qr^ % 3siii %T ^R ^iq aftn? aft g<KT ft 
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TRtT I f ^ wf Tatra f ^ t 

^fhrf gra%T srf^ at^ raif ^ ^ f** ^raf ra 

^If?T %t: 

“ 5 ft ift sTR asi«# tr ft ffi ^ ^ t I ^rai 3 *t^ 
:^^^ltgraaT^I fwd^WR'ff ^ 

*1^ W ^ ^ tTf mim ^ I 3*r ffiRT 

g> 5fi: fanara fV’ it 

gfllT^l % # ^ 3 ft 9 n ai?TT #R saftr ^ afftar ftan aim 
airr ftT I ftt ^ara ^ ^ ^ 3^ ^ 

ai^T ^arai ?rT*T saftt ?airaraft ^ ^ 

taat ft ftat^n if^ aR^T ^aft qra I I TatTfT ?tg^ ^ ^ 

art I 

ft^T tr# fwai ^riratr % “arcraar, 5*a ^ ^ 

^ ftcPft SRTflT I ^cWT ^ fKt^ I I ^ 
faftr 51 ^ aft ft ffti^ ai# strarft ^ fftr^ ^rai nst^ftrtff 
spT ra arafar ftan apn i ffft^ 1 ^ ^ ?tift 

ft 5t^ t I Ttff atf ?I5[r?f^ ^ ^ 5^t^ fts 1 1 ?*ft. 

garlr ^ ar ^!ta^ i” 

9fT^ ft “garft fftR ^tra^ajj it ^ t’st ftan i ?ft ^ 
stag 'attft’? 5fft ft<? f 12 ^ t • fift®2 fti? a^ ^^rrai 

TO ^ra i Tfft # ft«? ftfl’ft tan fftftK at ^ ftt TO^l 
astant^aiajr 2ft?r TOnrr t »’* 
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1928 

Translate into English : — 

^ Rrf nrl (Pizarro) ^rm ^^-grrfft sn ^rff 
«rf% ^ vnTO trtlfT s^t 5nf^T sft i wf ?rT^ 
^frrf (Alonzo) ^ 'iw w ^I'lsn srararw ggg’t a by 

iER% Rm =g5R ^ ^ f^qr % srl sr ftr^nt 

^ tr^T 5Rwr ^ I ?r^i3!^ Ri«r 
triRT 'Rsg cFi:% Rnr w ftra' 3iT*tirr 3 ?rpt ^ ^ 
51 I If ^ ?r^^f 5T^ ’snf^n f:§f 

fif^ # JRW, ^ ^ Ir, RT •THir ^R Jftjl ^ =5Rr^ 

tr I sj^grr fR ?r^n#t gr^rift ir %r> g?^R %ii qRsg 
?rR% ^T ?nqf% 3nT% i sretR ?#fr ^ feirr i 
?5r RWf ^ giRRrRT fsttg- ^ > 5 ^ trirt ?r i R5r ^ ^ 
^+«0'M If ^ I «rT% #R ti^Ri ^ Rr«r Rgjf a z 

’R SfT IRTT ^ RT% ^ %3r § ^ »fhR “3RI JRT I 

ft[<aT^ ^ RT^ ^ ^ 5nRT ^ 

^R RRT ^ ^ qftRR 5 ?pr RTSR fi»R JRT I qRf S[R 

^=5 $ ?R^ Rr«i % 5513 fR R RT ^R 5[^ spfisirt 

# 5R ^ZTR <R ^ 3tfT RRhs!^ #T fjk *1^ ^ I 

fR ^'ar H ?Rri3=R> ^ ^ =ct gr,ntR: 5 ^ ftiR w 

^R 5rR% Ir RRSt Rm RRT RT 3R# fRT ^ ??H% RRif 


70 

^ ^ I ^ w ^ 

5srmT5T f ^fT ?R %^n I 

wf ^ ^1 ^ ^ WRPWRT ^ #R gr^ 
*rf t, ff%*r3T ^T? qftsm ^ 3^ ^otset ^ 

^Tf f^:^T % ^ 1^ ^ '5*i‘ ^?n I ^ ^ 

^ ?C5ft I <1?^ 5JT% ^ ^ ff^Rrarr ^ 'j^stit 

# ^RT ?nTT wsTT ^r 5*1 ?iT«i tr pl ^ ^ 

si 5!^ ^ ?J5Pcir I 

1929 

Translate into English :— 

?f?!Tf4f straiscft 8 5ra 5Ff!r ^ sfifraift set ^ m 

# i|^ 3R^ % ^ ?re^rsr ^ nft SET ^ I ?t?^ ^ 

^ tr ^ tfTtr ^ JtSETR ^T 'g# Sfli 

ir #T *1^ ^ I ^jnsTT ^ si 553 ^ 
^ %^T? 3't^ ^ ^TT f^sPT ir 5^ s^ % 5?R 
^ ^firar ^ 1 1 %f^ # w glm, “. 1 ^ ^ ^ 

amsft 5« »rai tr, f« pl 3^^ ^ « 1 ^ 

|,%5W fw^sTO 'i^ tr” I hw 

%(rs^ m, spfT, ^ wiH t ^ % 5f? 5tT?ri, 5JT 

gsi: w 3T#T^ ^ scTSE ^ 5»?r^ 5 ft ^ «ni wf srri i ^ 
g^ ^ 35 * 1 ^ 3»fT^ SRI *f tr sn^s^ 1 ??i n# ^ »ft^ 

dT^M^f ;t^ t Br?r% ^ srraf f^ q? ^ 



I I” ^ ^ ^ ^ lit 

’rr?5 ^ 5f%WT ^ ^siser arf^t ^?i*n ^i? ^BfT % “^if j|5mf?r 

I f?r ^ H grg ?? t” ^ ^ ^ ?n:p^ sM 

^gRT ^STTf #T^ I :gTf ?if % ^T % ^ ^3Rft =31^ 

f^ I ^1? =gf?T gt' ^ sat It ?f t I ^ir 

^ f T^ qt ft; 1 1 gr? sfNn g;^ 

sifT I ^ 5l5f^ ^ TO *Pf! fft #T aft 

STT t I TO rTI^sT ^ ^ m l” ?rt*IT 

% »pp ^ 5^ >^Rft ^ ?WfT f^T 3r> <ppf § 
ft sft ?rfii*r Jf % q? qr^ ft i ^ ^ 

qfT 3PST ?ira^ W, 

1 1” ^ ^qq mrrn ^ f? ^ q^ qfq ^*i3^ 



VOCABULARY 


m 

^5=5I5if5ft?T 

?rf^%T 

mi 

?rrf:5Tft?iTT?r 

?iTfsi^ ^TT ?nf|f^ gfgr% 
?fTf^«^r?. 


Intact. 

Possessions. 

Introspection. 

Communal. 

Infamy. 

Actor. 

Maximum dose. 

Foi-ce of gravitation. 
Self-respect. 

Economic and literary 
progress. 

Agitation. 

Invention; speculation. 

Higher education. 
Responsibility. 
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gr 






^«lFrn ^ ?IR 


>5^ #?n 3r>f% H ^t?TT 
IfHT I 

^^STT 

5j)T ?rrf 

^T3?nS# 

^ ^ gr^f 

!?«■ ?fm i7f?n t 

35T^ 

'ITT 



Prompt ; enthusiastic, 
Colony. 

Heat. 

Temperature. 


Various aspects ; pros and 
cons. 


Many a penny makes a 
pound. 


Imagination. 

Barbed wire. 

OsS-SilBai^ ;',’ f' .J -dj C 

Style of writing. 

Grerms. . 

Axis. 

Phoenix. 

Has to keep his nose to the 
grindstone. 
Respectively. 

Revolution. 


Acid. 


ro 

Sulphuric acid. 

^ ■ 


Brilliance. 


Taste. 

f^Tstl 

Mock. 


Crossroads. 



Bind. 


* 

In proportion to popula- 
tion. 


sra^TWT 

Watery vapour. 

sjT^r 53 f m tsxTT 

To despair of one’s life. 

5ft 5ffT 5i^rrar tr sirar t 

Weighs like a millstone 
round the neck. 

sfNFTOT^^ 

Life companion. 



f ^T s^ 

Suspension bridge. 


:■ 

Stalk. 



" . mmt 

Show. 


Oil-press. 



ST 



Snoui, 


Mace-bearer. 

Manufacture. 

Wicked. 

Distance. 

Far-sightedness. 




Citizen. 

Nervous system. 

Exposition. 

Morals. 

Logical. 

Those in service 


Girdle ; sash.. 

Physical sciences 

Reflection. 

Digestion. 

Poultice. 

Predecessors. 

Produce. 

Petals. 




0 
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¥r 





Competition. 


Experiment. 


Pod. 


Boil. 


Conjurer. 


?rTsrTW Many a little makes a 

w??n t 

mickle. 

«n^ 

Salad. 

^jjIs«I?n^TT 

The Mediterranean Sea. 


Mars. 

4T5rf^ 

Law. 

?Tfn 

Demand. 


Emotions ; feelings. 

ftr^rsiPT 

Thrift ; economy. 


•Clubs. 


The Fountain of Youth. 

T^«I 

Bed-looking. 

vStKJitRJlSB 

, , Creative power of faculty. 
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Supply. 


Political progress. 


Mass ; volume. 

m 

Nation. 


Immunity from disease. 





Ways. 


Red-coloured. 


Atmosphere. 


Exclusive. 


Atmosphere. 


Evolutionists. 


Inscrutable ; strange. 

fk^m^ TTT^r 

Lethal dose. 


Jupiter. 


Individual. 

ImffcT 

Conciliation. 

5*mf I? ^ ?nw 

Put into practice. 


Individualism, 

sir^rTt^ra 

Unity of action. 

sjjrqEE 

Comprehensive ; exhaus- 


tive. 

s^rurrO 

Employer. 


Diameter. 
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5JIT3IW 


Physical exercise. 
Artery ; vein. 

Yenus. 

Prosperous. 

Community. 

Tolerance. 

Omniscient. 

Public spirit. 

Socialistic. 

Masterhand. 

Military training. 
Warlike; military. 
Order. 

Miserable; wretched. 
Conservative. 

Unions. 

Founder. 

Consolidation. 

Phosphorus. 


■Sense of humour. 





Section 1 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 


' - 0 ^ 6 / 

^ cjai^lL jTi^ ^i/c)isk- J'jif- 

^ d i V <£l 

ta 

- (J^ 

n 

/l^ 1 ^/^ • . 


c^fc-’/P ^ ^y/is/fj ‘>s^J*<lf’ 4 -< ^ 




'f JL ^ijr. {S{J,UVA^ 

iS/ 1> f^jJ I (J^i ly, 

.jy 6/^ 

\^j/c^. 1 1^ ^ 
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- ^^j/d j'^^i^l^^>-'7j'cl'f^ / 

£ ('/t£rC£^ 

l/yis^ Ck i/y^ ^Jiylk 

* 0 • /** /•> 5 ** 

C^i£ljy ll^y^j£ 

^ » •r ^ ' 



li 


« 1 


I 


ii 


n. 


I 


i;#*/ c(is/ iX 

^AiLL^xi^Ly.OiJ/^L J^>»t^‘^iyl^yd*/ 

^kf dr- ^/d^ k>yj^ 

'^^UliL ^^jJy/^Jk^c^^^3i(/^i3i}j(X^X 

t/i6^ f/s. tfjL/j^L^ucoy.^./'^ ky:/^'^- 

yJjjOiP^hy^ kfdtuC*^!^ !•» 

* /i J>if i(XiCdf>^^ 

C^-^3^ylO V 





. ^ 85 

%iS>J^j\£ i/Jy, 

^/i^^y>i.4>^j^^vV3y iSy/i^j/J^^L, ufi 

*#* / ** * ** 
^/UkJ ii ^ £ £^}C*^/ 

^yd^££p 0 ip i/jti^i/jjji^^i ff./i/,ji^i^^ 
i/liJjoj £j^ ijj^ ^^/ A-lip ^UKi c/i £ 

- ir^/ ^ t/^0 OA’yjf^jf jP\ Sjuf^y^ yWLb 
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VI 


f' 

Ly>:\ 

iLjsjlc^ \^JOyC^k(} 

t>^/ J:i - /J^ ^/Ji/cCfy - 

Jjl^i 9 ^/j^^Of <£. ^ 

^SJ^h 

\z iSy.J c^Jz^^YV’yCi 

iJ^^if<d;^i'if^^^^.Jjk^ ^.'i^b^^i /f> 

£^biJ(/i:)ii^ j^l/j/j cCcA-^ izt 

^ /j c/-^^ i/>(f^z y^fij^J 

.^l^/\-^n iX*^ ^ ^ ^ P' (Sj 


S^y 

.*» 

y 


K>/ 


.vn 

1 fe^ *uX(X>r^j V »ti'-^/ji^ 

y>/y^ ^ 

ist^‘X^ ^yXo^^iL^hX-sjjic^Xff^^XX^ 

ijtX X! Hi/ tr 
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Section 2 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 

.1 I; i 

a'$:^i?*:»>^-»^ /ofjfitiSJ') 


■ . . XX 

li < I U^i'c/^ 

y^ yf ^ 

CUj^ifUi' 
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III 


Ji^w/ /;»y \^^.. { SaK 



^ if l/' ' 

OiiiS^iSA - 4^tjf c^'C^J c:- 

-i^Uipi^U/-^bJiA-f- 

<r^ 4? J If ^ J-'^ ^d i 

^ t/c>^j </'(' f> 

^0iyy i/ji>J:a:- 
^ V 

C^ii^>^\LiJ/} l^y- £:^k 


S ^ y^if*M/jjficf iJju/j/ ■ 3 ku^ 

tP<C ^ '4-^ k“ Ui/i-i 

t>/£* 

- ^ t'jf Jl^>l »<9< 

'vi^ 

(jJhL ^J4^ t> 7 1 * <X ^ ^ 

^Oi/jj ^ v/if^/c^ >) >Xi^£c^^(^JiLtjL/ 

J}lf 

-i^T(f Kj/j {,Ji^<>^/l^i*j^M 
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'b 

4' 


i, 




'f 

1}! 


vn 

k>'*^ J? f 

^LiJltl/c^iJ^h (Js /*■ jrtL >J’<L 4(y> 
if'-iM^ ^-S '<^ -^-4 ^/'^/q>^A 

^f$^j^il^/A-^09fi^yc^{i/i$j^^ 

yjjj 

c^4^t:3y>^/J^Ui!^Cvi4^4^ 

*^>'*d<U^‘r^'f 4/4 ('I#>v{/ ^y;L/yfJ>) lf^iL‘i/J 

f, L ^jjJjLcAy^y'^^OfioA ^ 


M 


t/<' 

j/jii<U^.;xdU,^^^^ 

Ljf^J/4^{!!^i,£^J)C^r'*'<j^C^ ^X'ii/yi/^iLy^ 

k<dfj'ky'^ 

IX 

^i^/./jij'XA^ij^ji yiy^ 
Z.i^ <£, 0<^- 4^y Z j/' ty ^ 



»>(» c^^cy j^SoK^' iIiS//'^^>/o^M^A^A 

- * t; a t/ C. i ib l!»f i 

. • ' ■,■■■■ 

/ ' P 

^^dHiXAcy^.' d/v/ 

Ci- y ^ I ^ J-^ U 

^fdb t JV>^' dt'i 

Xu-iX^j»j> jj ifojp. iji 

(^lC i d^dt^a^^>'d^4?Z^// 

^ '-^/tX, r ii-' I't* £-(jr^A f^ (}3^j^^ (jA^^tJ ^'^y' ^ 


Section 3 
ECONOMIC 

I 

f i O' V 

* ^ m i /*•* * 7 ^ 

iX^- *£* t'jf ( c^- 1^. 

^kOr/d^c^- ‘r ‘-^'s ' 

- <£i^ i>Jc^^jXiX^<!i^ ij^^d iX / ^ 

ufi^j (r Xi ^c, 

(pfd'^ijyj^) ' iS.iSy^J^*=^ cf‘ 
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hLrj ^ w^t/' 
w l^4^y:,y <^y§' 

A^> u^^^/^(/i:^y^Jifi/^L 
iX • i?/ ^iL/liP} iS-^sj/^ 

X‘ t/f<s:- /w ^Z.r 
{$^ »3 ^* 1 / K if^J /> 

; <j:i.|^ t Jcf iLiil^y^> ly ^^/(X- uT^lf, 





^ f Ji^ 
i>v i/,c^fSv}ii^^ \f 

iiiuCclfej IJ^^Jf/ffj!^^. ^ jJ(J^, 6 ^ 

IV 

4=^iJU/i!L^*£>'->y' 4)C<^ 




Z/L l^vtrl^y 

(JiAt^j^ cl 0 /^(JJ ^yf Zc ^ 

Oj^iy ^ '<7-CC^(f t J I ^ ft^Cifyll^Ji^ 

Z. t£^ J?y<L<LML^ 

" S/ <£^C/yyifj^ iff. 





Q^c}^Si~^fj)ii^j: - iXy^^ 6/ 

^ t Jy 'j^wtv 4s:^ \/j^3.j>3^cL » 

O J i/ 1 jS ^ \ifc^^ 


J ^ ^ ' "' J 

J>*\ C)>^ a^ty^ t^if Jy 3 Ji c!^ kK3>f^. 



-Uj^/iy^ y^y ^(S/ jj 

ifi v^c// (jui^ 

(jj)c^Lif'L^ d^ l f/ J//fhiJi:>^y(fc^dC 

i/i^K^JsCfyjtd^ ^ <^3->r <i^Aj3 

h9/iS}^ 6j/^ l/iJ iL iSJi/ 

■'^/jy£!;^t;i^b 


m 


UTEEARY AND ETHICiAL 




.L^/^c^s/,(i}Liyj/\ 



n 
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^ ii- 1 1* J'y P 1 1 jjj V ^ )*j?^ 

IV 

^iul 

iXJc^- iXyi uf ^ ^JiX^-fif,^<X l:^‘ 

i/i L^i S PLC^ 

w * ^ 

»j '^3(^4 1 ** i* 

(i^jc^f) . 



IjyM tVv '// (^ 

^ ^u/j '*>. ^ 

* ^ m ■ 

O 0\^\i}>A I L U^<-^i/i‘^ f ^ l>)yy^ / ^ 





%^/j/j tC^i/^»^yj < 4 - ^f^S/. v} 6 

j^3 ij 1 y; ij^/ 

y> )y b;Pv4^ j'ifl^V <^iru>: *5<^ (^ 


vu 



>yy 

J^/i: 

L^\ t/-> ufc^^pd'^sfsL j/j j 

TOt' 

^ uji % \^fC^i ^^iLy.Xj^yyi 

^ SK]/^iXtf^^. uCM/Jsi^^^kf} 
yj^-k^^yi4,D\ijAj 
yuy 

dM^djdJ^H^^^kiu i^Lyil/';>-;s::^jJj^[ 
6 }^ > ^^>'-^'c/^ J/' P Ju^:^* 
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(Ploridia,) 

\ di/v^Ui^ryy 

L^r - ^ cy.Kf^^ijcJ^i/. ^fiU L 

d)/!^ 

i.' t 
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IX 

X ^■Ku' ^ ^ I y*^-yj I -^•^■^Js^/jj 

i}Kuf’'7:''^7L!:c7^!i^>iM‘ij^X-^4- ‘7- 

7/cl !<J‘'fy‘^ cf \/'l/yiAcA‘'^^uT'.i^'r‘'i 
Ciy^ .iL.(X7'j\7\i^7eL-^ 
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j'\^<4LiS}Js- i:^C^J^\>jf/.c)^i(}}/UlJCr2^ 

J^yU D) ^ Jj^ 'Z^ 

{J\ iT' ' 

; J>> (S.^iJ^Y.’^Oif^'Ucf- 



^ufy^d^ wi^iP-* oi^w 

(iZ/’-^O 



Section S 
SCIENTIFIC 


i- Jy^ 

/^J Uyi^l}/Af2^u^^yu/4C^^^ 
^JpJ^i(/L } ^ ^ A 

cjj ^ *-{< ^c^jjfi/c^ 
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** ' **^ ^ ■•,'*•', 

^'- ^i- Jr* 

^ouc^U'/x 

' ^ '^■k(J<Mi>f.'^>ir^'e.'u 
m 

j5^- '■^ut'/.’^ ’f,^!^..\f,.J^ 

{i^p’tf’of.c- l/XsU- ^ /o^'i/. 

£-^3^ - l^i l^Js3iJ3£^ 

-3133^1 /j^ iX>c^- ^y‘,<x^/ij3tii,3‘ 

bl ^ lUf/yj/ 
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A 




IV 


f 


' ‘r '-“‘f k "*? • f 

tiiAif- Wdfi 

Zi. (/t. Jt^/ t c^- 

(jd^J^ t J t J^</^' 4' 

/’ t:)/' c^ ^f 3 ^ ^ 

^ )i/k,of^'’‘^kdA^i'd k^d 4 ^ 



09-')kiS 5->? J^jf> L jtJ 

(} 

' C^ 4-'' CfOT i 4 ‘>jO,J'\/^ t/cr^ i\ 

'SKd^'c/.L/.l'fUd^iu^'^^ u^. 


^h^j'^jii Ljii^ 0^ 

^i/iXjfj if‘i/ 3^ ^'iSi 

'j^Oyif-jiLfc^<si^iSM^3fy^c)^if’ 

vn 

ifd^U^d-^-' Uji/' V ^ 9^j Cfyj i/ »)J\^ 

cyJ(X^''^if'>f.Ld^ 4 - 

^■^,j(\Di ^i^A/ddhi<^f, - ^ 



y ^ iL ^ ti/ t-^< (J' ^ 9 } ^ 

vm 

4t^ J i- -- ^(/tfij' U ^ uf^‘i^^dL^9jU 

f" 5 V i 

Jlt^il^ljl ^ Ciy f AJ$^93\J (/ ji'^ jSji^ 
{^\il~J ^//^i/y^(j'^(Xc)f^ <£. — y*^<-<jr; 

i/^ Jyij^^-^^cO^/'cytXid-K^^^^-’^i^i'^B 
d/Li!'-ci/*3^’4’'^df«->i^‘<^u^-i/i^j VL /jj/L 

LriXfd'u^^- 
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f - B k3^if‘^A/(/‘> ^(fu^ % 

^u/' Jv <"^<7^ ^hj 1 3 yi 

i ^-irUj I* 1^ iS^ Ut ^ 





ifjl ^i/ sJy 


)3f^> ttV 

w \/\3y) i <^‘-^t/''<y^ t/<’-^ “^^4: 

• ' , ■ ^ , •• ■ „ , 'y* 

^ ^Jj <L/^ (;;'> t* L^y- 

•i/'iJ ii Ly 
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HI 



.i- ci^iiy/isi:^ ^ '(/^ii//J 

'X * Jyj W-»' ^(/.pyi^. 
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rv 


Lyi ^a: $c^h .cJ>^ 

o?<>^.‘~iid/:^is, Uj:->L yv. 

4 /* 4 ^ lJ‘/cd'i> iL-j" fjj^J U^L^yj I ^CfiX 

(I^*^yd/ ^ £tjr^- 

£ ^JiSu^y ^3 v/ij£^ 

£'j£. ^ w' t'Cf J* 


jjyj£f oj/i^i/\yi:i. >£yi/^y£y 


-yr' 


i 


i%j - 



"is) y^jjjj , 

{£^4JiS}a'\fjj i (^iSiAfiSi^\^a^)(iyJjiS 

y * i;-4^^Ui^i}^->l}y: 3 if 

^ iJk' ' d y*^ ^"o]fJ tz ? 

cL/^£^j3\d)jj\ 

jiJs'^fiLy^ fg ^ U*r^iyx>^ isC 
/yjf<z-“3j^ V)z>z {y^ 
£y)y^yi()h^y^df^^if,^^3f'h f»/^fk^ 
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L, c)y:^ 1 ^*’* ' 

. ^ Llf U^ 


ilyjy 

i/^L^iy /L^if <£:. \/\^iL^y/k/ij{$ jtl^Jj}, 

^ ■■ ■ T 

^4S:,y(f 2.C^J t/J^^4//*^rf<i^ 

^y/^ytCiS*^ (S 

'(.^‘^y^*‘r^ ‘iS>^ j 



-LCfjJr 

-LA/y IJi^j: 

L^)0'\ jr'hj ( d^ij>Sj^\i)j^M /^y^ii^C) ^'i.c^tf^ 

^-y •^iiSi*^ ^ uCi)^ i}-^ 

^ tM ifj ^ 

4 < 
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Section 7 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION PAPERS 
1915 

1 Translate into English 

jyM fy </l ^ i 

ioj ^ 

iX /^y 

*■ ^y, ^ ^ijj^ ^*Vy*^ 



j'iJi^’i/Lu^L 1/ L /iS/^ ft ^ 

0^\djy^^£.^) t' J>f X/ii^y 

J Ul-4^ * " y'<i-y^JfJ ■'f4- 

\iA 
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1916 

li Translate, into English 

^ dj’U^ L^J i 'i. cCu"i i i' 

-:^/yjyVv>^/ 

(Orloff) ^LC}'f{r^tyUli^Aj/dLVjl' 

* 

Aj-iyU^id^Jiyy ^ y ^ 

tXc^ ku^ *' ' t/-' 


‘UK (P^t) ij t/^ ' /j/i! 

/uj^ t-y Lj^.yJ 
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1917 





I' ■ ^TraniSlato into English’ * — 

Uf tfL>^UtyS^>|y4 

/64^iS ^ ir^J k C^J^y^’2 i ^<^A/i^(S/^ 
4 -/' 2..a \^j L^ (JjJ'J k ~ \,-^-^ ^tjy -^ • <i^ 
ii u^o ih <^yij;^J - iui<^ «yi?i^/y 

‘->4^4^ >V' A-r V*" 

^ ) tii if'fJ^fjTJX^ 

^ X lA)fi/*> kw^ 
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1918 

1 ^anslate into English 

vyS^u^^/oyM/iS.^^^ k, «t<Lij/j>/ 

ij)0\} iyjfj'i C^(f ' t ‘^* J 

iC^ I if^L/f^Vc^ ^ (&) 

‘^f^jjU:./c::^^^lJzj:OJ^C^ 


1 Translate into English : 

A 


(^'y *^(Cape Colony) \ 


Jou^d^ ^ if ifdi^d < ' 

4/' ' 4-3if 

^ ^d^k/ 

*s * ' , ' 

Victoria Nyanza)j^^«^-^ 
Plateaux) 1^*.:^ (J/ y ^ 

' * P ^ ^ J i UH t. • 


\ 



I 

'?4 





‘^cjrPiL ^ £^£jio,^,i'^ t z: 


1 Translate into English ;— 

'Jj^,j(s^ (oJhr' 
fhr-^ ^ I 

o^^-i>-^o:u/f/ci,y^^BUnis) J; 

% {<^ i; Z /t Sj/l 

f/d/z 

"''^•^-^/(Trelltswork) flf'£Jk4 
^4 lf.^\^hx^}L L/tyj:yJ^^i-c^^j/\^} 



' £^3 •'^^.‘^ 4 ^ 

4 j'vtfirX 

S^’i^ if ^ 

1921 

1 Translate into English : — 

A 

^4' (Tuni8)jy i 

(/V </:4 ' ' ^ j 



iJyby' I 

^ ' ' y 

■^r,iii^ <^jt^><^^^cj:f/f,.c^ ty. tVv^/ilar ifi^/ 








1922 

1 Translate into English : — 

f^Llj 3i^ >*>1-/^-' ' ^ 

jJ>C^i ' 



£fiS^^s:ij:;c>^i^jc ^3 k^-crdUdyM^ 

yf4u:l3fJ^£^/£ £(£y\u)L £ 

</Jrrvj ) ^ C^ if J I^JJJ 

^ t'if y ji> 

J'*^-'> ^yd^iS^iS^'Uj£y£r^ l^UjiJr 


^ Translate into English : — 

J^f;J^J,£ Oj>^do2^^3y-u;^ (f ^ 
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Uis-jHuCiyz/ofiSj vjf' 

(Shark) 

Jjj^\S./^i\^/d^c<^c/^ui^^u:Ju^ 

u^^\44Xoh=-j’j^y‘,(i^i'}iio^’M-'^^’'^.^ 
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I 1924 

I t ' ' 

I Translate into English : 

\ ^ (Maoris) 

i', ■,■■■■,'■■■■ w, . 1 * ,■■■■■' : 

j iXd-^y^^ Jj ^ ^ 

1 jj ^ ^ijc ci/i- (/I* 

^uiL/Os’jtLJ 

j ^ Uj^^. ^^'i/4 

4 ^ ' ' * 

/c^r vii (^ 


iL/ t i/v^( t£ f \^J2^f.^/^L/ 

‘^cC^yyyi/^ '^Ul"^^.<J\J^ di^’iiy^Sos^iS/t 



bi^cC c^ ^ ^t)y/-» 

- uf if, k/iS ^ 



)9‘'^d/^^ (/'< ' 4- 1/< c^ ^ ^Ku^ 

j>\ Q^\']t:^yy(^/,(J->^}ifui'^^^ 



1 Gftanslate into English 


- ^‘X/^ 

i 4fib^y^5 ^ 

cLC>i L ( 4 - t/i>iHA 

jt C^j^aXjXi 

cT' » tT U ^ 



w - i y “I (/” 

c/</^ 



0 « > ' 

UTiL^ .y ty^cC-Z^iyfjjiiJ ylpf^ir^ji I 'i}!/! {J^ljj^lii^'^ 





1 * : ■ Tmnslate into Bug'll, sih 

* •f ♦♦o*^** 

L-’V'jf '>f tff- If 




^ , ♦ 

‘^i(f>vjy{jA^> (j 

cJ}j^C^(Jjjjy*^^^^^KSer^ent 7tiooT)jf*'^/^ 

-4, i::<V^J^K/<'>''^v'''^'^ 



1928 


1 Translate into English :■ — 

m » 

XJ^bX^L /(S pain) tPi2xar6)!j 

jyiil 

‘'^ylu“<^/‘^^^lj' i^ S m .^/L^ W</i) 
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^!/^jiUh Salts' LJ a< J^i£~sj^. 

i u /z^Uij>/z^^fLrZ-f/ 

I i^L^i^/^j i^jcJ^ijj^^^ 

( l/^I ^ P/ i/c^*jA 
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V 

j ' '1929 

I 


I 1 . Trangjale into Eriglisn 




‘ii-'^f » J* <^{J> 'X'-i'v ^ ^ 

<^(jy*^ L^ ^-'-^ ( 4^ j? ^ ^^j/j 3 > 3jj ^ ^0* '■-'■^ 

yVc^ 

'^‘^(Adams) 



VOCABULARY 


f 


Brilliance 

Submarines 

Unions 

Unity of action 

Employer 

Emotions ; feelings 

Sense of humour 

Invention ; speculation 

Morals 

Consolidation 

Prosperous 

Socialistic 

Law 

Higher education 
Miserable ; wretched 


'C^LAwLwwwSwf 


£^7**^ I 


|*^'^4SkNii.Xw I 


»0 






(^3 


F. n 




.1 



Exposition '' 

Style of writing 

Reflection 

Individualistic 

Revolution 

Pros and cons ; various aspects ^ 

Many a penny makes a pound 

^ L3,.» Xaj,, , 


Conjurer 

Founder 

The Mediterranean Sea 
Wicked 

Intact )^y^y^ 

In proportion to population JbLsxXj 

Many a little makes a mickle £/ tXiyj (Xiy> 

Salad 


Girdle ; sash 
Petals 



Poultice 


Produce 


Experiment 
Imagination 
Show 
Sncut 
Oil presses 


Exhautsive ; comprehen^we 

To despair of one’s life U 

Agitation 

Germs 

Public Spirit 

Physical exercise 

Order ; community 

Republican ; demoerafe 

Warlike 



Suspension bridge ^ 

Weighs like a millstone round the neck 

ISl&yJO J' 


Mock 

Taste 

The Fountain, of Youth. 

Crossroads- 

Bind . 


Citizens= 


Trench 

Self-respectr 


Temperature 

Mainiacture 

Far-sightedness. 






Stalk 

Infamy 

Eesponsibility 

Supply 

Spirit of tolerance 
Venus 

Predecessors 
Prompt ; enthusiastic 
Political progress 

Lite companion 

Physical science 
Deniand 








j^UjuJb 




O'mniscrent 


Inscrutable strange' 


Mace-bearer 


Respectively' 


Put into practice' 



♦ 

d 

Maximum dose- 


Distance 


Military training 



J 

(Donstipative 

ydjLS 

Conservative 

OAiJO t4X<9 

Diameter 


Phoenix 

fjMkxJis 

Creative power, or faculty 

«yy> 

Nation. 
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Ways 

Atmosphere 


Force of gravitation 
Thrift ; economy 
Master hand 
Barbed wire 

Has to keep his nose to the 
grindstone 
Acid 


Exclusive 

House of Commons 

Axis 

Visible 

Mars 

Jupiter 



Gonciliatiou 

Introspection 

Economic and literary progress 


Evolutionists 

Competition 

Possessions 

Logical 

Clubs 

Lethal dose 




Nervous system 
Colony 

Those in service 


Digesfion 
Mass; volume 





INTRODUCTION 

An essayist has to think, analyse, reject and choose.. 

These processes are very important in the evolution of 

mind. The material which is drawn 
I. The importance ,, , . , , , , 

of Essay-writing, ttiroug'h the sense-channels from Nature 
as well as from books is systematised, 
clarified and assimilated only when thought works upon 
it ; else it lies hidden, unassimilated and in a vague form 
in the lowest depths of consciousness. The importance 
of essay-writing, therefore, chiefly consists in the stimulus 
it aSbrds to thinking. 

^ Vagueness characterises our ideas and notions of a 
thing before we try to express ‘them. This is why Bacon, 
emphasised the necessity of writing. It makes a man 



important is the power of correct and lucid expression for 
him. Poor expression means poor success not only in 
Eng-lish but in every other subject taught in the college. 
It may mean poor success in life itself. For whether you 
become a lawyer or a teacher, a journalist or a tradesman 
and even if you take to no definite profession, your 
success in the world will often depend on your capacity 
to express your thoughts. . - 

An essay may' be defined as the expression of one’s 
Ideas on the various aspects of a subject in logical order 
clothed in simple, forceful and pure 
language. Hence the first thing neces- 
sary for one who aspires to be a good 
essayist is to have ideas to express. 

The student must make his reading and observation 
as varied and extensive as possible. The days are gone 
^ ^ ^ ^ when men could afford to spend their 

extensive reading, whole time in mastering the details 
of one subject to the neglect of all 
the others. One must know, as they say, something 
of everything and everything of something. The more 
a student has read and observed the less are the chances 
that he will have no ideas to express on any given 
subject 

But it is not enough merely to read and see. One 
must do so with fixed attention and with a conscious effort 
{5) Attention. to impress the striking ideals on the 
mind. Most people while describing a 
thing begin and end by saying that it was so beautiful 
that it could not be described. This simply shows that 
they were not impressed with what they read and saw. 
This habit of inattentive reading and observation is the 


II. The process of 
essay-writing. 





(c) Thinking. 


direct cause of faulty expression. "Xo be a g'ood writer^ it 
is necessary to develop the faculty of attention. What- 
ever is read must be grasped. 

With the necessary material in the mind, how to give 
expression to it, is the next question. When we are given 
a subject for an essay, the first thing to- 
be done is to think over the subject. 
Let imagination have free play for some time, so- 
that the various aspects of the subject may be visualised 
before the mind’s eye, and when all the details relevant 
to the subject are brought together through the law of 
association, the material is ready for use. 

An outline of the subject should, of course, be drawn 
up. The subject ought to be resolved into leading heads. 
(d) Outline.’ under which it is to be treated. This. 

sketch should be fairly exhaustive so- 
as to include all the details of the subject. Outlines are 
not the same for every subject They have to be thought- 
out separately in each case. 

Generally speaking the first paragraph should be de- 
voted to some introductory remarks which may prepare- 
the reader to expect that you are going to say something 
important and interesting in the essay. But the introduc-- 
tion should not be pedantic and lengthy. The arrange- 
ment of the whole essay ought to indicate the most, 
natural transitions of thought, e.g.^ an essay on a journey 
under the heads, — (l) Destination, (2) Experience of the- 
way, ( 3 ) Date and place of start, (4) Retuxn,,and (5J Means,, 
would lack logical sequence, and coherence; the right 
order should be ; (l ) Date an^ place of start, (2) Means,., 
( 3 ) Experience of the way, (4) Destination,, and (5) 
Return 

■ My . 
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Fumislied witii an outline of the different heads or 
;aspects of the subject, the next step should be to make a 
final selection. Out of the numerous 
confused ideas relevant and irrelevant 
brought together through the law of association, the most 
.'Striking and the most relevant should be selected and 
placed under particular groups, and this would be the 
essay in its simple and ungarnished form. The last thing 
“to do is to develop these ideas in order, dressing them in 
ifthe garb of simple, grammatical and idiomatic language. 
The product is the desired essay. 

No merely formal rules or directions, however faithfully 
^observed, can make the essay perfect unless the writer has 

^ , developed a style of his own. The ac- 

II I. Style. ... - - , . , 

quisition of a good style is a most difficult 

thing. Anthony Froude has aptly said, “ Style is not like 

,a coat that can be put off, but like the skin, an essential 

part of the living organisation.’’ It cannot be borrowed 

or learnt or stolen : it can only be acquired by thinking 

,an(^haxd practice. Two men may come to write more 

sorll^BSs similarly but this can happen only when their 

• outidok on life is nearly the same. Any conscious effort 

. at mechanical imitation must result in failure. In fact, 

as Aydelotte has said, the problem of improving a man’s 

writing is usually the problem of improving his character. 

All that can be done here, therefore, is merely to 

•consider the three great characteristics of a good style: 

(a) Simplicity, {b) Brevity, (o) Originality. 

Simplicity is both a negative and a positive quality. 
In its negative aspect it means the absence of uncommon 
' .. V and high-sounding words, round-about 

. . oimpuGity. ^ , 

, , / phrases and unwieldy constructions. In 


(e) Selection. 
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its positive aspect it implies the use of words, phrases and 
constructions about which there can be no ambiguity or 
misunderstanding. It is the simplicity of diction of the 
Bible to which is due its unique popularity among people 
of all grades and classes. Nothing spoils an essay like 
an attempt to appear learned and scholarly. “ It cannot 
possibly be incorrect to call a spade a spade ; to term 
it ‘ an agricultural implement adopted for the tillage 
of the soil’ wastes paper, ink, and the time of the reader.” — 
{Pink and Thomas) The natural desire to use all the 
difficult and bombastic words and expression which one 
has learnt ought to be resisted at any cost. 

But simplicity does not mean the use of slang. The 
choice of words is, in fact, the choice of audience. And 
one must use the language which they use and can 
appreciate. Colloquialisms and local dialects ought to be 
avoided in serious compositions. Nor is it permissible 
to coin new words and phrases unless one is already a 
recognised master of style. 

Diffuseness should always be avoided. “ I can think, 
1 am sure, I do not err in my thinking when I say,” -- 
(6) Brevity. expressions take away the charm 

of an essay. Half a page of brief and 
condensed writing is worth more than ten pages of 
diffused, discursive and rambling matter. Everybody 
used to admire the remarkable lucidity of President 
Wilson’s style. The secret of his success according to 
himself was that when he was. a boy, his father used 
. to give him long sermons and essays and ask him to 
strike out every useless word or expression which he 
might find. The more words littfe Wilson struck out the 
more credit he would get. The practice impressed on 
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5. Avoid frequent use of the first person. Use it 
©nly when it is indispensable, as in writing on travels or 
in personal experiences. Do not write ‘ I think, ’ ‘ I shall 
now proceed to describe.’ Do not use the second person 5 
if at all, it should be used in a general sense. 

6 . ^ In narrating a series of events, avoid awkward 
participles and gerundial constructions and use, instead 
adverbial clauses. 

7. Good and relevant quotations infuse life into an 
essay, but do not make your essay a patchwork of quota- 
tions. Always place the quotations within inverted 
commas. If the exact words cannot be recalled it is 
better to give the sense. 

1 . The first paragraph of an essay should generally 

(clOenerai. devoted to some brief introductory 

remarks. 

2. The sense of proportion should be cultivated. 
The essay should not exceed the limits prescribed. 

3.. Write legibly. 

4. Punctuation should receive careful attention. 

.5.. Always revise your essay once or twice at least 



ESSAYS 



Essays are generally divided into three kinds, 

Descriptive, Narrative and Reflective. Logically, the 
division is neither exclusive nor exhaustive. Description 
comes in everywhere and reflection helps narration. ' 
There are also a good many subjects which cannot be 
placed under any of these categories unless they are 
forced into them. However, that the division serves a 
practical purpose cannot be denied, and this is the only 
consideration why it has been adhered to in this book. 

It is hoped that the three main divisions together ' 
with the sub-divisions under each of them will provide a 
fair ly exhaustive field for the student to cover. If he 
writes even one essay independently on each of the t 
classes or groups of subjects giv en below, he ought to 
be able to tackle any subject set in the examination. 
The actual method to be followed may be left to the 
teacher’s discretion. It may, however, be suggested that | 
in order to get the best results, the student may first be I 
asked to develop the illustrative outlines given under 
each of the classes. One or more of the subjects given 
; as examples may then be set to him for independent 
attempts. From time to time, the teacher may, of course 
suggest topics which are not, and in some cases cannot 1 
be included under any of the classes here. Suitable 
topics from the Intermediate examination papers given ' ' 
at the end may be set to the class whenever the teacher 
finds it will be able to do justice to them. 

i7n f 



L~ Descriptive Essays 

Although it is not possible to classify every object 
or thing which may be described, it may be convenient 
to divide Descriptive essays into those on (A) Natural 
Objects (men, animals or things), (B) Natural Phenomena, 
and (C) Human Institutions and Objects. 

A , 

Natural Objects 

Natural objects, e.g., a spring, a fountain, diamonds, 
coal, salt, pearls, a volcano, hill-scenery; the 
mango plant, the banyan tree, the rose, the forests 
of India, the opium plant, the tobacco plant; the 
postman, the elephant, the Thugs, the Negroes, 
the bee, the silkworm. 

Illustrative Outlines 
{a) The Ganges 

1. Introduction and description : — 

Its sacredness for the Hindus. 

The largest river in India andincr eases in volume as 
it approaches the sea. 

Water cleanest in the world but gets muddy during 
the rains. 

2. Source, etc : — 

Issues from the Gangotri hills of the Himalayas, 
flows through the plains of Northern India, and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

3. Utility: — 

The fertility of the plains ojyes much to its canals 
and the overflow of its water during rains, though 
the latter also inflicts great hardship. 



Provides facilities for the up-country 
navigable for steam boats near its m 

Innumerable fairs held near its banks. 

Water being pure drunk devoutly by th 
is believed to possess medicinal valm 

Cremation. 

Importance 

Acts as a unifying factor among the Hi 

Perpetuates the memory of ancient: 
historical traditions. 

Deep revGrencc for it not a. mere sup 
a recognition of what it means for tl 

{h) Salt 

Importance and description ; 

Nobodv can do without salt. 



]\-rakes bones hard and blood rich. 
Source' of revenue*. 


Natural Phenomena 


Natural Phenomena, e.g., a famine, a volcanic erup- 
tion, storms and earthquakes, plague and influenza, 
floods, rains, the rainbow, a winter day, a hot day. 


iLLfSTRATIVE OUTLINES 


(a) The Floods in the United Provinces 

1. Introduction and causes : — 

Regarded as curse of Clod. 

Caused by excessive rains or breaches in the dams. 

2. Descrijition and details 

Confined to the Cxanges and the Jumna. 

A terrible panic. 

Harrowing scenes and incidents. • 

3. Rescue and relief work - 

Pleasures for rescue and relief undertaken. 

Noble examples of philanthropic zeal and personal 
sacrifice. 

4. Effects: — 

Terrible loss of life and property. 

Traffic dislocated. 

Some districts completely isolated. 

5. General reflections : — 

Indication of the helplessness and frailty of human 
beings. 

Provide occasions for the practice of human virtues, 
such as gejierosity, charity, sympathy and sacrifice. 

:■ ' ■ ■ 
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{h) Our Dreams 

Introduction and causes : — 

Blessing to humanity. 

We forget our worries and anxieties. 

Nature and causes : — 

Dreams are what we appear to experience during 
sleep. 

An obscure topic : Some think they are caused by 
gods and demons ; others by the changes in out 
own nervous system. 

Some dreams are pleasant, others terrible like night- 
mares. 

Interpretation of dreams ' 

A ipleasure to get our dreams interpreted by old 
ladies. 

The death would mean the prolongation of his life. 

The dream*of fire means the breaking of an epi- 
demic. 

The dreams seen after midnight are said to turn 
out true; and so on. 

How are terrible dreams to be avoided? — 

Hands should not be allowed to rest on one’s chest 

One should not let his digestion go wrong. 

One should inhale pure air while asleep. 

One should have a wash before going to bed. 

The atmosphere should not be noisy. 

General remarks : — 

Tevellers of ineq^uality; The king becoming a 
beggar and the beggar, a king in dream. 

: Illustration of one or two such dreams. 


c 

Human Institutions and Objects " , 

Human Institutions and Objects, e.g.^ the Hindu 
University, your College, the Fort at Agra, the 
'Taj Mahal, the Printing Press, the Indian Bazar, 
Electricity, Aeroplanes; Female Education, News- 
papers, the Panchaj'at System, the Caste System, 
Manners and Customs of a particular locality, 
Advance of Physical Science, the Present Govern- 
ment, Steam and its Uses, Women Fratichise, an 
Indian Fair, an Important F'estival, a Cricket 

, Match, a IMarriage Ceremony, an Indian Village, 
the Press, its Use and Abuse, Dashara, IMuhar- 
ram and Christmas celebrations. 

liXt’STRATIVE OuTU-N'ES ' 

The Purdah System 

1. The problem and its importance: — 

Peculiar to India and Islamic countries. 

Involves seclusion of women and their exclusion 
from all public activities. 

Observed chiefly by upper and middle class people. 

2. History : — 

Essentially a IMohammadan institution. 

No mention of it ip ancient Indian history or litera- 
ture. * 

Not found in hladras and Bombay presidencies where 
chiefly Plindu culture prevails. 

Instituted six hundred years ago as a protection 
against obvious evils. 

3. Advantages: — « 

Necessary protection for women who are naturally 
weak and shy. 
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Saves women from the cares and worries of public 
life, and enables them to devote their attention 
exclusively to the household. 

Helps economy in dress. 

4 Disadvantages : — 

Prevents girls from going to school^ and deprives 
them offresh air, thus injuring both their minds 
and bodies. 

About 75 % of tuberculosis victims are women. 

Consequently children not healthy. 

No intellectual communion possible between wife* 
and husband. 

Political and social activities suffer owing to exclu- 
sion of women. 

5. Conclusion : — 

Sudden abolition not desirable but a beginning 
must be made. 

IL— Narrative Essays 

Narrative essays may be (A) Historical, (B) Bio-^ 
graphical, (C) Personal, or (D) Imaginative. 


Historical 

Historical, e.g.^ Abolition of Slave Trade ; Opening 
of the First Railway ; the Mutiny ; the First 
Indian National Congress ; the Partition of Ben- 
' gal ; the Darbur of 1911. 
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ItLUSTEATIVE OUTLINES'. 

‘‘ Life in Modern India asder compa with life- 
in the Olden Days” (1925). 

Introduction ; — 

Far-reaching- changes all o%^er the world but speci- 
ally in India since her contact with the West 
in the 1 8th century. 

The subject may be considered under several heads 
e.g., political, social, economic, scientific and edu- 
cational. 

Political : — 

Absolute, personal and unstable system of govern- 
ment replaced by stable, bureaucratic and con- 
stitutional system. 

Uniform and well-defined legal system instead of 
the cnide and varying- laws of the olden days. 

Infliience of western political philosophy resulting- 
in the growing agitation for and partial recog- 
nition of the rights of citizenship. 

Courts of law more accessible but litigation in- 
creasing. 

Social: — 

Greater exclusiveness between communities, lower " 
status of women and industrial classes, preva- 
lence of evil customs (like Sati, infanticide and 
child marriages), may be contrasted with closer 
relations between communities {e.g., agitation 
for removal of untouchability and recognition 
of inter-caste marriages), growing demand for 
female education and franchise, increasing re- 
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cognition of dignity of labour, and gradual 
disappearance of evil customs and practices 
owing to legal enactments and agitation for social 
reforms. 

4. Economic: — 

Country no longer economically isolated and self- 
sufficient 

Changes and improvements in methods of produc- 
tion. 

Multiplication of needs and increase in consumption. 
Distribution equalised and facilitated by develop- 
ment of means of transport and communication. 

Rise in prices owing to fall in the value of money. 

Increased use of machinery resulting in the decay 
of old handicrafts and cottage industries. 

Life growing more expensive and less simple. 

/5. Scientific and educational : — 

The study of science and its application to indus- 
tries and means of transport and communica- 
tion an essentially modern feature. 

Education in the olden days though provided gratis 
was the monopoly of the upper classes and was 
denied to women and the lower classes. 

No regular system and methods. 

Absence of technical education and vocational 
training in public schools. 

Spread of systematic, primary, secondary and uni- 
versity education also a characteristic feature 

. of the modern age. 

Absence at preseqj; of j^poper assimilation owing* to 
foreign medium of instruction. 

No provision for religious instruction. 
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Illustrative Outlixes 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Introduction and importance ; — 

The g-reatest living poet 

The best known and most admired Indian outside 
India. . 

To study his work and personality is do know all 
that is best in Indian culture and idealism. 

Heredity and environment : — 

Comes of the most cultured and gifted family of 
llengal. 

Son of Debendranath Tagore, one of the founders of 
the Adi Brahma Samaj. • 

Born 1861. 

Found an ideal atmosphere in early childhood. 


6. Conclusion 

Modern civilization with its materialistic outlook 
and greater struggle for existence may not satisfy 
the idealists but those who believe in the law of 
progress must regard it as on the w'hole an im- 
provement on the past 


B 

Biograpbical 


Biographical, p.//., Sri Krishna, Buddha, Asoka, 
Shankaracharya, Mohammad, IMartin Luther, 
Kam IMohan Koy, Swann Hayanand, Bal Oanga- 
dhar Tilak ; some notable benefactor of huma- 
nity, whom do you regard as the greatest living 
Indian ? 


3. Career : — 

Found school routine uncongenial. 

Began to write poems when only fourteen years old., , 

Went to England at the age of seventeen but ' 
returned without taking any degree. 

Wrote mostly love poems till the thirty-fifth year. 

Death of daughter, wife and youngest son broad- 
ened his sympatliies and introduced a deeper 
and more spiritual note into his writings. 

Won Nobel Prize in 1913. 

Has recently founded the ‘ Vishva Bharati ^ Uni- 
versity. 

4. Work and achievement : — 

Numerous poems, dramas, novels, short stories, 
and articles on social and political topics, — all 
characterised by depth of feeling, Mystic idea- # 
lisni and universal love. 

Works have been translated into most of the 
languages of the world. 

Also a great patriot and social reformer, 

C 

Personal 

Personal, i,e.^ dealing with personal experiences,, 
trips and travels, or the way in which a particular 
period of time is spent, e, g.^ an evening walk ; a 
morning walk ; a pleasure trip ; a picnic in the 
rainy season ; any interesting journey you may 
have recently undertaken ; how did you spend f 
your summer vacation ? 

In dealing with subjects like these, the student should 
not try to reproduce any model essay or outline. He must. 



•draw upon liis own personal experience. The details 
must be given in logical order with due regard to the 
■sequence of time. Trivial and irrelevant details must be 
avoided, but anjhhing likely to excite interest or curi- 
osity may be mentioned. 


Imaginative, e.,g., tlie imaginary adventures of a 
rupee ; the experiences of an umbrella ; the story 
told by your clock ; what would you do if you 
were given a thousand rupees ; what reforms 
would you introduce if you were apjminted the 
Minister of Education ; India a century hence ; 
what would you do, if you were dropped in 
Arabia, while flying to London ? 

In writing on imaginative topics, the student has to 
picture the details in as vivid and coloured a manner as 
possible. He must not, however, allow his imagination 
to run away with him. Things which are ridiculous and 
absurd without being interesting must be avoided. Some- 
thing may be said in the introduction to give a realistic 
touch to the story or adventure. In writing the story of 
your clock, for instance, it may be desirable to begin by 
•saying that you were one night listening to the ticking 
of the clock and trying to make some meaning out of the 
sounds, when you suddenly found that it was no mean- 
ingless ticking but the clock was relating its story to 
you. This would naturally suggest that you heard the 
story in a dream. 


Imaginative 
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III. — ^Reflective Essays 

Reflective essays are generally understood to be those 
which deal with abstract ideas and in which the writer 
does not confine himself merely to description or narra- 
tion but adds his own reflections or observations on the 
various aspects of the subject Any proverb, proposition 
or idea may form the subject of a reflective essay, 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Murder will out 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Where there is will there is a way. 

‘‘Prosperity doth discover vice ; but adversity 
doth but discover virtue.” 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

The child is father of the man. 

What trade and profession would you like to 
enter and why ? 

Examinations as a test of knowledge and capa- 
city. . 

The influence of climate upon national character: 
The conditions of modern civilization as favour- 
able or as deleterious to health. 

Uses and abuses of athletics. 

Reverence for antiquity. 

The influence of the press. 

Use and abuse of newspapers. 

Use and abuse of novel-reading. 

The progress of science during the last century. 
The triumphs of science. 

The evils of war.*" 

Moral courage. 


■■Patriotism. 

School friendships. 

Love of nature. 

ILI.USTRATIVE OUTLINES 

(a) '' Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war ” 

'Meaning- and introduction : — 

Victories of ])eace apparently a paradoxical ternij, 
yet victories, triumphs won in Reli.i>-ion, 
Science and Politics are far more im|K>rtant 
and abidin.s^* than those won on the battlefield. 

ReIi<>*ion I--- 

Examples of Ruddha, Chi'ist, Mohammad, Shan- 
karadiarya, Luther, and Dayanand. 

How they liad to fight agfainst fearful odds. 

Lasting eiTects of their victories. 

Science : — 

Early prejudice against science : trial of Galileo. 

Work of Newton, Darwin and Lavoisier under 
difficulty and discouragement. 

EiTects of their victories. 

Politics : — 

Political progress mostly due to peaceful agitation. 

Election victories under representative government 

Illustrations from past and current histor3L 

Condiisioii 

Efforts to prevent physical war, if successful, will 
give even greater importance to victories of 
peace. 


(6) Child Mortality 

1. The problem and its importance : — 

No less than two million babies die every year in 
India. 

One out of every four babies dies within the first 
year of its life. 

Mortality very high in crowded cities. 

2. Causes : — 

Child marriages and ignorance of mothers. 
Unfavourable social customs 
Insanitary condition of homes. 

Poverty of Indian masses. 

.'3. Measures taken to improve the situation : — 

Institution of the All India Maternity and Infant 
Welfare League. 

Theinaugurationof an All-India Baby Weekin 1 923 
Publication of books and pamphlets. 

Progress of female education. 

Introduction of social reforms. 

Improvement of sanitary conditions. 

(c) The Choice of a Career 

:i . Introduction:: — 

Uncertainty and indecision at present 
Nothing being done by parents or teachers to find 
out what a boy is fitted to do. 

" rRight choice (rf profession important both from 
V (^) individual, national standpoint. 


Considerations to be taken into accoimt 
i'l) natural aptitude, 
f/rj moral and ethical aspect 
(?//) iiational interest 
' .(iv) iticome. 

How to clioose 

Reconcile various standpoints. 

Consult your real interest and tliat of the country. 
Seek others’ advice where necessary. 

Conclusion : 

Consequences that would follow from rit-ht choice. 



Intermediate Examination Papers— (1913— 1925) 


1913. — Give an account of some journe}^ or expedition 

you have lately undertaken. Describe the 
object of your journey, the means of reaching* 
your destination, the incidents of the journey, 
the place on arrival, the success of your under- 
taking, and your return home. 

1914. — Write an essay, covering five or six pages of the 

answer book, describing a favourite game or 
sport, relating (if you like) some incident or 
incidents connected with it and adding a few 
remarks on the utility of open-air exercise. 

1915. — Write a letter to a former school-fellow or other 

friend, describing the course of your life since 
the time of your leaving school, and including 
any incidents or scenes of special interest with 
which you have met 

- 1915 ^ — ^Write in the form of a letter to a friend, as vivid 
an account as you can of the ordinary daily life 
of your college, under the following heads 

{a) Your studies. 

(6) Your games and sports. 

(c) Any events of special importance that might have 
happened during the past year in the history of 
your college. 
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1917. — Give a description of the celebration of any one of 

the greater festivals. 

1918. — Give a description of the most interesting game 

you have seen or taken part in as a player. 

1919. — Write an essayonone of the following subjects:— 

What would you do if you were given Rs. 15,000 
to spend in any way you liked ? 
or 

Describe some interesting Railway journey you 
have undertaken. 

1920. — Write an essay on the following subject:— 

A rich friend is to take you for a tour e.vtending 
over eight months. What countries would you 
arrange to visit? Give reasons for your choice, 
and describe what you might e.Kpect to see and 
do on this tour. 

1921. — Write an essay on the following subject:— 

The peculiarities in character and customs of the 
people in any district with which you are 
familiar. 

1922. — Write an essay on the following subject: — 

The most popular indoor and outdoor amusements 
sought {l ) by the educated classes, and (2) by 
the illiterate people in India. 

1923. — Write a descriptive essay on the followdng subject: 

Some popular I^^dian superstitions. 

1924. — Write an essay of not more than five pages of 

your answer-book on one of the following 
subjects : — 

The pleasure of school life 

or 

Any festival in which you are interested 
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or 

Mountain scenery. 

1925. Write an essay on any of the following subjects:— 

The debt we owe to Science 
or 

Life in Modern Indians coiiipared witli life in the 
olden days. 

1926. — Write an essay, not exceeding six pages of your 

answer book, on any one of the following 
subjects:— 

(a) Mention some characteristic Indian pro- 
verbs and quote stories or relate incidents 
to illustrate the wisdom embodied in 
them 

or 

{h) The effects of scientific discovery on popular 
Indian beliefs 

' ^ ' or 

.(c) The daily life of an ordinary Indian student 

1927. — Write an essay covering from fouk to six pages 

of your answer book on one of the following 
subjects 

(a) Plan for yourself a tour for a year describing 
the way in which you would like to 
travel, what you would be most anxious 
to see and to. do, and how you would 
use the knowledge and experience by 
your travel on your return home 
or 

{h) The various ♦'ways in wdiich man has acquired 
control over nature.- 
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1928.— Write in the form of a letter to a friend in Eng- 
land of not more than Six pages in length, as 
vivid an account as you can of the striking- 
events that have taken place during recent 
years in your native town or village, or in 
India generally. 

■’929.— Write a piece of composition in English of not 
more than six pages of your answer book on 
the following- subject: — 


The character and achievements of your favourite 
hero or heroine of history or fiction or my- 

tl I nlf It u'v 



Essays for C. D* Classes 


Subjects for Essays : — 

1 . The Value of Public Libraries. 

2. The Census. 

3. In business, honesty is the best policy. 

4. Travelling, ancient and modern. 

5. A scientific tariff, what is it ? 

6. The Trade-Unions and Public. 

7. The businessman in politics. 

8. The principles of safe investment 

9. The most desirable forms of education preliminary 

to a business career. 

1 0. The utility of shorthand in the business world. 

1 1 . The utility of typewriting in the business world. 

1 2. In business, courtesy and politeness are essential. 

13. Rapid means of .communication tend to develop 

the commerce of a country. 

14. The Double Metallic system and its effects on. 

India. 

1 5 . Western Industrialism in India. 

16. Indentured Labour. 

17. Business cannot thrive under an alien Govern-- 

ment 

1 8. How to spread commercial education in India.. 

19. Industrial strikes in India.’ 

20. The effects of import duty on cotton goods. 

21. The importance and functions of a Central Bank 

in each province. 

22. The Co-operative iSiovement in India. 

23. The necessity of intensive cultivation in India.. 
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24. Chambers of CoHimerce. 

25. The importance and principles of btisiness corres- 

pondeiice. 


Ilujsi'ratiye Outlines 
(a) Vocational Training in India 

1. The problem and its importance 

Importance given to Vocational Training in., other 
countries. • 

Its absence in India. 

Effects of its absence. 

2. Why is Vocational Training specially needed, in: 

India:— 

(а) Learned professions overcrowded. 

(б) Economic poverty of India. 

(c) India too dependent upon foreign experts and 
manufacturers. 

id) Capital lying unutilised for want of trained 
experts. 

(e) Present system of education too sedentary and 
unpractical. 

3. Measures taken 

Government Engineering Colleges. 

Commercial Schools and Agricultural Institutes. 
Schools established for shoe-making and leather- 
manufacturing; weavingj carpentry and other 
handicrafts taught in many Government and 
private schools. 

4. Measures necessary: — •■/■■■■ 

The system must be adapted to Indian environment 
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More help and encouragement:'^ iroiii Goverti"' 
iiient 

Closer Co-ordination of school and indiistriai work. 
5, Conclusion:— 

No social or political progress possible without 
industrial progress which in turn depends on 
vocational training. 

(6) The Importance of Advertisement 

1. Neither means nor necessity of advertisement in the 

olden days. 

Its recent development due to better means of trans- 
port and communication ; greater competition. 
Great distances separating buyer from seller. 

Spread of education. 

2. Advertisement rapidly developing into an art. 

Success in business dependent on advertisement 

3. Inter-relation of the Press and advertisement 

4. Helps to keep prices low and provides buyers with 

the necessary information for making their choice. 

5. Some drawbacks : — 

Possibility of successful deception. 

Waste of money. 

These unavoidable under the present competitive 
system. 

6. ^ Duty of the public, the press and businessmen to keep 

the art of advertisement from degenerating in to 
an art of deceit ^ 

Maxim to be followed r—PIonesty is the best policy. 


(6‘) The Effects of .War' on the Commerce of 
a Country ' , ^ 

1. War affects every sphere of life, especially commerce. 
Effects vary according to the situation and products, 

of a country. 

Only general effects can be considered. 

2. Withdrawal of men from trade and industry for war- 

purposes. 

3. Sto|)|:)age of trade with enemy countries. 

4. Shortage of transport and s.hipping. 

5. Decay of some industries and abnormal development 

of OtllLTS. 

•6. State interference i,!i commercial matters. 

7., Effects disaslrotis on tire whole. 







iNTRODUCTION 

Unseen passages are always set in the IntermeJiate 
examination papers and yet they are invariably reported to 
be badly done. It is from the standpoint of e.\aminations, 
therefore, as also from the wider standpoint of general 
knowledge and efficiency that work at the unseen deserves 
special attention and guidance. When students are re- 
quired to give the meaiiing of a passage in their own lan- 
guage or to paraphrase it, they are asked to exercise their 
intelligence a^ well as power of expression. A general 
habit of carefully and critically studying the meaning of 
whatever is read is acquired itnd an easy mastery over 
the English syiitax and vocabulary s igained. 

A number of questions are set on the unseen passages. 
Sometimes students are asked to paraphrase a passage or 
give in their own words the substance of it and sometimes 
they are asked to explain it. It is very important to dis- 
tinguish between the meaning of the different questions 
so perplexing to students. 

When required 'to paraphrase, students should give a 
faithful picture of the original in a different garb. The 
paraphrase should contain neither more nor less than the 
original. Its essentials are : — 

1. The construction of sentences should be altered 
as much as possible. 
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2. Though complete change of words is neither 
'desirable nor possible, yet effort should be made to change 
as many words as possible. 

3. Metaphors should be expressed literally or ex- f- 
panded into similes. 

4. It is desirable to change forms of narration. 

In explaining a passage more license is allowed than 
! in paraphrasing it. Here students are allowed to introduce 
their own ideas by way of illustration. They have to 
express the meaning of the original, not from the stand- 
I point of the author but from their own, clearing ambiguity, 

I obscurity or allusions they may find, adding any criticism 
considered desirable. Explanation thus includes and goes 
beyond paraphrase. In paraphrase no fresh idea is 
allowed to be introduced and no idea however insignificant 
is allowed to be removed; whereas in explanation fresh 
ideas may be introduced indicative and illustrative of the 
author’s meaning. 

In explaining the parts italicised, it is not enough 
merely to substitute word for word. Express the meaning 
in your own language with as much clearness as pos- 
sible. Words needing explanation may be commented on 
by jidding a note. But the explanation should not suffer 
from prolixity. Precision should everywhere be the aim. 

Nor should explanation be confused with commentary 
which means explaining a passage and criticising it at 
length. Thus commentary at once includes and goes * 
beyond explanation. 

To give the substance of the passage is not to 
paraphrase it. It means giving the main idea of the 
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passage touching very briefly on the subsidiary ideas 
leading up to it. It is equivalent to a brief summary of 

the passage. 

Q.ne.ui direc«oa.H. ^ ’ Carefully read the passage a number 

of times in order to grasp the general idea. 

2. Try to find ideas subsidiary to the main theme. 
This would not be difficult if the general idea is first 
detected. 

3. In explanation as well as paraphrase, express the 
ideas of the author in a language different from the 
original. But be sure that your rendering is readable and 
comprehensible to all those who do not know anything 
about the originaj passage. 

4. See that your language is not ungrammatical or 
unidiomatic. 
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Exercise 1 

There is no doubt that Lord Curzon was one of the 
hardest-working* statesmen this generation has produced. 
He was also one of the most bitterly disappointed. The 
chief part of his life’s work was undoubtedly his vlceroy- 
alty of India, at an astonishingly^ early age. He was, how- 
ever, a disappointed man. He had hoped and expected 
to become Prime Minister hui he was passed ovef^ for Mr. 
Baldwin, and another expectation which never reached fruition 
was that he would become a Duke before he died. Ttfat 
expectation would, no doubt, have been fulfilled, had he 
lived until the expiration of the present Oovernmenfs 'term: 
of office. His ability* and hard work ho one doubted, 
but the angle from which he looked at life mdAt him many 
bitter enemies.* 

. — Qraha:.! P.)Li:> 

Questions 

Why was Lord Ourzon a disappointed man ? 

2. Explain the portions italicised, 

3. Parse the words marked with asterisks. 


Exercise 2 


President, Ladies, Gentlemen, and my Friends the Stn- 
dents, — It is of course in accordance with the right 
etiquette of the moment and the occasion to say how 

am by bging asked to address you on 
occasion, but, believe me when 1 say it is 
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i^ues'cioiis 

Keport the above ‘Speech in indirect narration, 
BIxplain the portions ifeaHci»e<L 
Analyse the last sentence. 


merely in fulfilmeni of a conventional point of etiquette, bat 
because i fee! it with all my heart to be a source of not 
merely pleasure but honour and privilege to me to be 
asked to meet you this evening when you are gathered 
here in your hundreds to celebrate the 14th Anniversary 
of the institution which, if it has not already, will, I 
hope, in time, become the very heart-beat of the life of 
this great and increasingly prosperous and progressive 
city. As I,, was listening to the report so clearly written 
and effectively rgad by the earnest secretary, ! was looking 
aroand on this ocean of faces representing all genera- 
tions that have hitherto contributed to the progress of 
Ountur and who afe going in future to contribut e some- 
thing better than their old generations could offer because 
of their more limited oooortiinities. 

—Mrs. SAROJlNi NAlliu. 


intellectml tricks that he has learnt to perform!^' By thess^ 
tricks he cm earn his bread. He cannot appeal to the 
heart, or give life. He is not a man at all ; he is a clever ape. 
Learning,’'^ in order to appear clever, or learning, in order 
to earn a livelihood, — not in order to become^'-'- a ni£in, to 
develop one’s own manhood and manliness, — means run- 
ning''^' into this danger. Therefore, in every piece of in- 
formation that is imparted to a child, we mast convey an 
appeal to the heart At every step in the ascent ^of know- 
ledge, the child’s own will must act. 

— SiSTER. NIVEDITA. 

Questions 

What does the author regard as the right way to educate a 

Explain the portions italicised. 

Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 


Exercise 4 

The question of the usage of words is the question of 
saying*-^ exactly what one means in terms which will be 
intelligible to other people. The choice of words is the choice 
of audience f The reason for using good English is to 
make oneself clear and agreeable to educated people. 
There is no argument against slang if the writer wishes to 
address an audience whose language is the particular 
brand of slang he uses, and provided, of course, that he 
wishes to address them as% one of themselves. The same 
rule applies to provincialisms and local dialects. To a very 


1. 

child ? 

2 . 
3 . 


limited extent eacn writer gives currency to the words he 
uses; Burns has made a few Scottish phrases known* 
wherever English is read ; but in most matters of language 
ttze itidividiKil must bow to the will oj the mojorit^ and be 
content to learn’’ what they can understand, it is because 
of this that the study of language, for the man who wishes 
to write well and give his ideas wide appeal, is long and 
hard and never-ending. Understood as the means to an end 
and not as the end itself lislm^orVAnctc-An hardly be over- 
emphasized. 

—AYItELOriE. 

Questions 

1. Whr does the author regard the study of language as “long 

and hard and neT€‘r--ending ? ” 

2- Must the individnal always how to the will of the majority in 

the choice of language ? Give reasons. 

3* Kxpiain the portions italicised. 

4, Pars^* the words followed by an asterisk. 


Exercise 5 

The basis of good manners is self-reliance . . . Those 
who are not self-possessed obtrude, and pain us. Some 
men appear to feel* that they belong to a pariah caste. 
They fear to offend, they bend and apologize, and walk 
through life with a timid step. As we sometimes dream 
that we are in a well-dressed company without any coat, 
so Godfrey acts ever as if* he suffered from some mortifying 
circumstance. The hero should find himself at home, 
wherever he is ; should impart comfort by his own security 


and good nature to all beholders. T/ze’ kero is suffered to 
be himself.^ A person of' strong mind comes to perceive*** 
that for him an immunity is secured so**^ long as he; renders 
to society that service which is native and proper to him* 

: '■ Emerson. 

Questions 

1. ^Contrast a self-reliantr man from one who is lacking in self- 
reliance. 

2. Explain the italicised expressions. 

3. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 


Exercise 6 

There* are few great personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies and the adulation 
of friends than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is scarcely 
any* whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
by the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual 
length of her administration, and the strong features of her 
character, were able to overcome* all prejudices ; and 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their invectives and 
her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics have at last, in 
spite of political factions, and what is more, of religious 
animosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to 
her conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, 
her penetration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to 
merit* the highest praises, and appear not to have been 
surpassed by any person that ever filled a throne : a con- 
duct less rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, more 
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indulgent to her people, would, have been requisite to form 
•a perfect character. By the force of her mind she con- 
trolled ali her more active and' stronger qualities, .and' 
prevented th£m from.- running into excess : her heroism was 
exempt from temerity, her active temper from temerltv, her 
frugality from avarice, her frie-ndship from partiality, her 
active temper from turbulency and a vain ambition : she 
guarded not herself with equal care or equal success from 
lesser iiifirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the ' desire' of 
admiration, the -jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Hume. 

Questions 

1. What has made Queen E-lizal:>eth like by p(i8t.erit.y 

2. Why is Miercnniiford Judgment about Elizabeth’s character, 
ill 's'pite O'f her friends and foes •? 

3. .Ex'plain the words and phrases italicised ■? 

4. i-^irse the w'ords marked with asterisks? ' 


Exercise 7 

Of all the amusements which can possibly be imagined 
for a hard-working man, after his daily toil, or In its 
intervals, there is nothing like reading* an entertaining book, 
supposing-^- him to have a taste for it, and supposing him 
to have the book to read. !t calls for no bodily exertion, of 
which he has had enough or too much. It relieves his 
home of its dullness and sameness, which, in nine cases out 
of ten, is what drives him out to the alehouse, to his own 
ruin and his family’s. It transports him into a livelier and 
gayer and more diversified and interesting scene, and while 


lie enjoys himself there, he may forget the evils of the 
present moment fully as much as if he were ever so drunk, 
with the great advantage of finding himself the next day 
with his money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real 
necessaries and comforts for himself and his family, — and 
without a headache. Nay, it accompanies him to his nexi 
day’s work, and if the book he has been reading*'-- be any- 
thing above the very idlest and lightest, gives him some- 
thing to think of besides the mere mechanical drudgery of 
his every-day occupation, — something he can enjoy while 
absent,'^ and look forward with pleasure to return to. 

Questions 

1. What is the best amusemeiit for a hard-working man and 
why? 

2. Explain the words and phrases italicised. 

3. Analyse the sentence, It relieves his home . . 

. . . . . family’s.” 

4. Parse the words marked with asterisks ? 


Exercise 8 

Ten years ago the civilization of the West was to all 
appearance orderly, progressive, prosperous and stable. 
Then came the tragedy of the Great War, which revealed the 
hollowness of our material prosperity and accelerated the 
process of its hitherto unsuspected decay. Now after five 
years’ peace, Europe is a weltering chaos of conflicting aims 
and interests, a whirl-pool, of selfish desires, of angry 
passions, of dark suspicions, of jealous fears. Nation is 
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set against nation, class against class, party against p^rty, 
creed against creed, cause against cause. The whole 
sofiijl^ slrncture is rocking as if in an earthquake ; and its. 
ve!\ foundations seem to be breaking" up. 

1 he catastrophe has been sudden and swift, but the 
preparation for it had gone on for centuries. The civiliz- 
ation of the West is materialistic to the core, and the 
Nemesis that waits on materialism, with its inverted ideals, 
its false standard oj values, and its open encouragement 
of greed and self-indulgence. Nemesis that delays in 
coming till the materialistic civilization is at the zenith of 
its greatness ... is moral decadence, social disorder and 
economic disaster. 


HIBBERT JOUR.NA!.. 


Questions 


1. WkU ;s Kur. Pfun Civilization as r-evoaloii hy the Cnnit War? 

2. \\ hat is n-sjion-iliif for " tho rooking of flu.' wiiolo sooial 

Strin-turc* ? " 

('oioinerit Oil ^ Nemesis/" 

4. ICxpfahi the itaHeisSetl port-ioRs. . 


Exercise 9 

A\y days among the dead are pass’d : 

Around me i behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds’’’ of old : 

My never-failing friends a^e they. 
With whom 1 converse day by day. 
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With them 1 take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 

And while 1 understand and feeP 
How much* to them 1 owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with dead ; with them 
I live in long-past years ; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

-Southey, 

Questions 

1. Paraphrase the last ten lines. 

2. Wbat does ‘ friends’ in the poem refer to ? 

How are they unfailing? 

3. Parse words marked with an asterisk. 


Exercise 10 

The first stimulus to an inquiry into the human frame 
arose, naturally, in medicine. As it was usually practised 
by the priests in the older civilisations, we may assume 
that these highest representatives of the education of the 
time had already acquired a certain amount of anatomical 
knowledge two thousand years before Christ, or even 
earlier. We do not, however, find more exact observa- 
tions, founded oh the dissection of mammals, and applied, 
by analogy, to the human frame, until we come to the 
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Greek Scientists of,, the '.sixth and fifth centuries before' 
Christ. All these ancient anatomists acquired their know- 
ledge, as a rti'ie, not by the dissection of the human body 
itself, —which was then sternly forbidden— but by a study 
of tl'ie.bodies of the animals which most closely resembled 
man, especially the apes ; they were all, indeed, compam-' 
tipe anatomists. 

,,, The triomph of Christianity and its mystic theories, 
meant retrogression to anatomy, as'^' it did to at! the other 
sciences. The Popes were resolved'^ above all things to 
detain humanity in ignorance ; the\ rightly deemed a know- 
ledge of the human organism to be^' a dangerous source 
of enlightenment as to our truemature. During the long 
period of thineen centuries the writings of Galen were 
mostly the only''' source of human anatomy, just as the 
works of Aristotle were for the whole of natural history. 
It was not until the sixteenth century, when the spiritual 
tyranny of the Papacy Wcis broken by the Reformation, and 
the geocentric theory, so intimately connected* with the 
Papal doctrine, w^as destroyed by the new cosmic system of 
Copernicus, that the knowledge of the human frame entered 
upon a new period of progress, . . ■ ■ 

— HAhXKEL. 

, , , ;• ' Questions 

j. What had the knowledge of the human form, to 

pans liu‘t(ugh heh.re it entered upon a new period of progress? 

2. Mow wore the Popes responsible for giving a set-back to 
this ktiowledgi*? 

^ 3. .{Explain the italici8e<i words and phrases. 

4. Parse the words marked withftn asterisk. 


Exercise 11 


Aristotle is inclined to regard forgiveness 'as a form 
-of weakness,, but' allied to virtue ' in so Jar\ ^as it imobes 
resistance to passion The ground of Christian forgiveness 
is very different. The duty of it follows partly of course 
•from a consideration of the common human nature which 
the offender shares with the injured ; partly also from a 
dispassionate view of the injury inflicted, in exercising for- 
giveness we suppress that false self-love or partiality which 
magnifies a private injury. The Christian loves himself 
not more than he loves his neighbour. He can put himself 
in the offender’s place, ani consider what is for his highest 
good. He will not allow the sense of injury to interfere 
with, or override the exercise of good-will even towards 
enemies. Certainly, the sense of his own moral frailty, and 
of his indebtedness to Divine mercy, will restrain the 
Christian from vindictiveness or harshness in regard to the 
faults of others ; while the fact of the equality of men in 
relation to their common Father invests even the anti-soda! 
.sinner with the dignity of brotherhood. 

™R. 'L OttlEY^^ 

Questions ' ■ 

1. What is the Ghristiaii conception of forgiveness ? h it better 
^thau the Aristotelian conception? 

2. Kxplairi the italicised expressions. 

„ 8. Analyse the last sentence. 

Exercise 12 

A foolish consistency the hobgoblin of little minds, 
.adored by little statesmen and philosophers and, divines. 
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With consistency a great sod has simply nothing to do. 
He may as iveil efyncern himself wiik his shadow on the imIL 
Speak \\iiat you think now in 72 .m/ words, and tomorrow 
\ speak what tomorrow tliinks.in hard words again, thought 
•it contradicts everything you said to-day, —‘Ah, so you shall 
be sure to be misunderstood,’— !$ it so. bad, than, to be 
misunderstood ? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and 
Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and .Copernicus, and 
Qaiileo, and Newton and every pure and wise spirit that 
■ever took ilesli. 7V> he great is to be misunderstood , 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. AU the, 
SiiHies of his will are rounded in by the law of his being, as 
the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant 
in the curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter how you 
,, ..'gauge and try hi. m. A character .is like an acrostic or 
^ Alexandrian stanza . . . read it forward, backward, or across, 
it still spells the same thing . . /We pass for what we are. 
Character teaches above our wills. Men imagine that they 
communicate their virtue or vice o.nly .by overt actions, 
and do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath exmry moment. 


~ - Emerson: 


*il' 


Questions 


1. On what grounds can inennsistency be defernled V 

2. E.x;i'>!ain t'he italicised expressions* ' 

B. Point out and explain the important similes in the above 

passage. 


Exercise 13 . 

Very few parents and teachers amongst us at present 
have thought much of the pre-eminent necessity and 
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importance of this training of the heart. ' What is it then 
that we trust-. to, for our children, in a fashion so , hlind ? 

We trust more or less unconsciously, to the general action 
of home, family, religion, and country, of the con- 
science and the emotions, it is the immense moral y^cnins 
of the Indian people as a whole that has really formed so 
many fine men out of the students of the past two or three 
generations. And it is the crucial importcince of the 
element in the environment that makes the foreign educa- 
tor so undesirable. Our countryman, however unversed in 
educational theory, is likely to be'-’* in harmony with our 
highest emotional life. Mis chance words will touch the keys 
of spiritual motive, wheret he best intentioned foreigner, with 
all his efforts, is liable to fail.'*^ The man who could not 
deliberately awaken the great formative influences, may do 
so by accident, if he and we are sufficiently of one w^orld. ■ 
The chance is very smalTthat a stranger will even dream 
of the need for doing so. It is almost true that the \wrsf' 
of ourselves is a better schoolmaster for as, than the best of 
another people, 

—Sister Nivedita. 

■ Questions 

Why 3B an Indian educator to be preferred to a foreign eela- 
Explain the portions italicised. 

Parse the words marked with an asterisk. t-l 

Analyse the last sentence. 


1 . 

cator ? 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


wl 

« ' 
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This ciiItiimMon of the ability to use., facts, 

is not the ^ same thing as professional knowledge, although 
it is of. the utmost value to the professional man and may 
.be the .result of professional train! ng.'*-' But in its essence 
professional or useful knowledge means the power to do* 
skilfully certain useful things. It implies and often in- 
"votves a narrowing'^' of the facilities, a concentration upon 
one task to the exclusion of other interests and other know- 
ledge. The liberally-educated man, on the other hand, 
will view his. professional knowledge in the light of a larger 
whole, will see it .not as the whole world of knowledge but 
as only a part, will understand not merely the facts and 
rules-of-thumb wrhich he uses daily but the underlying* 
principles which link his occupation with the whole world 
of science, art, and philosophy. The possession of the 
power of thought which liberal knowledge implies will give 
him a wisdom and resource in the practice of his profes- 
sion and a pleasure in contemplating^’ its relations with the 
whole world of knowledge unknown to his more narrowly 
educated associates. 

— AYDELOTTE. 

Questions 

1. What is the diflerence between pTofessional training and 

liberal education ? • 

2. Why does professional training involve a narrowing of the 
faculties? 

3. JBxpiain the portions italicised. 

4. Parse the words marked with Su asterisk. 


Exercise 15 


. Politeness' has been defined as benevolence in small 
things, A true gentleman is recognised by his regard for 
the rights and feelings of others, even in matters the most 
trivial He respects the individaaltty of others, just as he 
wishes others to respect his own. In society he is quiet, 
easy, imobtmsive, patting on no airs, “nor hinting by word or 
manner that he deems himself better, wiser or richer than 
any one"^ about him. He is never ‘ stack up,' nor looks 
down upon others because they have no titles, honours, 
or social position equal to his own. He never boasts of his 
achievements or angles for compliments by tiffecting to 
under-rate what he has done. He prefers to act, rather 
than to talk ; to be rather than to seem ; and above all 
things is distinguished by his deep insight and sympathy, 
his quick perception of, and prompt attention to those 
little or apparently insignificant things that, may cause 
pleasure or pain to others. In giving his opinions he does 
not dogmatise ; listens patiently and respectfully to other 
men, and if compelled to dissent from their opinions, 
acknowledges his fallibility and asserts his own views In 
such a manner as to command’^ the respect of all who hear 
him. Frankness and cordiality mark his intercourse with 
his fellows, and however*-^ high his station^^ the humblest 
xanv feels instantly at ease in his presence. 

Questions 

1 Hlxplain the parts itialicieed. 

2. Describe in your own words thev characteristics of a true 
gentleman. 
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8. Explain the definition of politeness given 'in fc,he above- 
passage. 

4. Analyse the sentence beginning with “ In giving his opinions.-’*' 

5. Earse the words marked with an asterisk. . 


Exercise 1 6 

indian hesitation., however, about a new type of feinl- 
nine edocation, has always been due to a misgiving^' as to its 
actual aims, and in this the people have surely been wise. 
H.ave the Hindu women of the past been a source of shame, 
to us, that we should hasten to discard ■their old-time grace'. 

■ and. sweetness, their gentleness and piety, their tolerance- 
and child-like depth*** of love and pity, in favour of the first 
^ crude product of Western information and social aggres- 
siveness ? On this point India speaks with no uncertain voice, 
Qranted,’* she says in effect, that a more arduous 
, range of mental equipnient is now required by women /\i h 
nevertheless better to fail in the acquisition of this, than 
to fail’-^ in the more essential demand, made by the old 
type of training,*'' on character. An education of the brain 
that uprooted humility and took away tenderness, would be 
no true education at all These virtues may find different 
forms of expression in medit^val and modern civilisations, 
but they are necessary in both. All education worthy 
^ having''*' must first devote itself to the developing and con- 
solidating of character, and only secondarily concern itself 
with inteliectuai accomplishment f 


■Sister Nivedita. 


■ Questions'. 

1. Why do Indians objecfc feo the new type of feminine edu- 
'Cation? 

2. How far do you agree with the author’s view ? 

3. Explain the portions italicised. 

4. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 


Exercise 17 

Paradise Lost gives us in poetic form Milton’s concep- 
iion of the organization of the universe, and his explanation 
of oar sinful state. So extensive has been the influence of 
'the poem, the rnajesiic pageant which it unfolds has taken 
..such hold* of the imaginations of the English people, that 
in the minds of a whole multitude* Milton’s account of 
the events of man’s creation and fall is confused with that* 
.of the Bible itself and has become a part of the traditional 
Meas of the race. And yet few people, upon a careful 
•examination, would find the poem satisfactory as* a system 
of thought. For all the use that the Christian religion has 
made of it, Milton’s system can hardly be squared with what* 
is ordinarily considered Christian belief. 

— Aydelotte. 

Questions 

" 1. What do you le&ra about felia ‘Paradise Lost’ from the 

«above passage ? 

2. Explain the portions italicised. 

3. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

4. Analyse the seoondfsentence. 



Exercise 18 

The formation of natural history clubs, of town-boys 
arid villagers, to hunt for microscope-specimens on Sundays 
under the direction of some advanced student, would be to 
the full delightful and desirable in India as'** In England. 
But, obviously, it could only be done by Indians with 
Indians and for Indians. Read the Life of Charles Kingsley 
or read even Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s pleasant novel Robert 
Elsmere, and realise the overflow of the sense of union with 
people and soil, the overflow of strength and gladness that 
speaks in what ma^ be called this beautiful ' vicarage- life * of 
■England, so like'^* the more modern University Settlement 
ideal !t is to be feared that without similar antecedents 
to make*'' them untrammelled and spontaneous, efforts like 
these for our Vivekananda Societies would be at this 
moment merely parasitic and imitative. That the boys 
should devote themselves heart and soul to the creating of 
a love of the People is what we need ; but that that*^ love 
should be forced into a premature expression of itself in 
forms natural only to the foreigner, would surely be base 
and misguided. 

—Sister Nivedita. 

Questions 

1. What are the conditions necessary for the success of societies 

of the type which the author advocates ? m 

2. Explain the portions italicised. 

B. Parse the words inarked with an asterisk. 

4. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Exercise 19 ■ 

Everybody is acquainted, either by observation or by 
personal experience, with the coercive force of fashion : hut 
not everybody is aware what an instructive and interestin;^ 
phenomenon it presents. Consider the case of boiiiiets. 
During the same season all persons helonging\ or aspiring 
to belong to the same public f W they wear bonnets at ail, 
wear bonnets modelled on the same type. Why do they do 
this ? If we were asking a similar question, not about 
bonnets, but about steam-engines, the answer would be 
plain. People tend at the same date to use the same kind 
of engine for the same kind of purpose because it is the best 
available. They change their practice when a better one is 
invented. But, as so used, the words better ” and “ best’' 
have no application to modern dress. Neither efficiency 
nor economy, it will at once be admitted, supplies /kt 
grounds of choice or the motives for variation. 

™B,alfour. 


Questions 

1. Find a suitable title for this passage, 

2. In what respects do changes in fashion differ from cha 
in mechanical inventions ? 

3- Explain the portions italicised. 

4. Analyse the last sentence. 


. Exercise '20 ■. 

Victorious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how"wide your empires are 





^ you Dind iii every shore, 

And your triumphs reach as far 
night or 'day, 

Yet you, proud tnonarchs, must obey 
ind mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
eatli caii:, _ve to the crowd of common men 
'evouring Famine, Plague, and War, 

Each able to undo mankind, 
eath’s servile emissaries are ; 

Nor to these aione confined, 
e hath cit vviTI 

More quaint and subtle ways to kill ; 
smile or kiss, as he will use the art, ’ 
ohall have the cunnins^ skill hi ^ i,^.. 


Questions 

rite i!i y,,>np own words tho mea 
i’dre quaint and subtle ways 


.>V6 lines, 
you illustrate 


Exercise 21 

The story of Abraham Lincoln 
htmblesi log-cabin to the highest nla 
countrymen, is extra- 
opening chapter of the 
Abraham Lincoln a.:d ' 
in the same year, 1809 
Liverpool merchant, attended the 


who reached from the 

e in the gift of his 
■ Oodge in the verj 4 » 
some contrcisls between 
Ham Ewart Gladstone, both born 
Gladstone, the son of a wealthy 
■aristocratic Ban and 


• 
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Oxford, and entered the British Parliament the ,$afne year 
in which Lincoln began his political career in the State of 
Illinois. Lincoln’s early life may be condensed into a 
single phrase of Cray’s Elegy : “ The short and simple 
annals of the poor.” Abraham Lincoln was the son of a 
carpenter, and a farmer illiterate and thriftless. While 
Gladstone was living in his father’s luxurious mansion and 
studying classics, Lincoln was paying his way as a poor 
man, or navigating a flat-bottomed boat in the Mississippi. 
All of Abraham’s schooling combined would hardly make 
up more than a year. 

Gladstone, the true bourgeois, won fame in his day not 
only as an orator, a statesman and a practitioner in the 
arts of Parliament, but also as scholar. With all the ad- 
vantages that came from birth, wealth and education, he did 
not, however, succeed in leaving a single piece of writing 
which has found a place in the world’s literature. What 
of his speeches? Yes, there are a few. But, asks an 
English critic, ‘‘ Whoever reads Gladstone’s speeches ? ” 
They leave as cold. In Mr. Gladstone’s case it is quite a 
demonstrable fact that popularity is not immortality. He 
is, already, close to the cinderpath that leads into oblivion, 

-SuDHiNDRA Bose, 

Questions 

^ 1. Contrast the careers of Abraham Lincoln and Gladstone. 

2. How does the line “ The short and simple annals of the poor,’" 
apply to Ahrahim Lincoln and not to Gladstone ? 

3. ^ Popularity is not immortality.’ Comment upon this in rela- 
tion to Lincoln and Gladstone, 

4. Explain the parts itaTicieed. 
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Exercise 22 

, it ‘snovv generally admitted that 5mOT£ifarj; 

\ in India needs io he radically remodelkd in order 

to bring it more closely into contact with the needs and as- 
pirations of the country. There is a ]yroiving realisation 
the most favourable circumstances, the 
largest proportion of the population of India cannot hope 

to pursue its forma! education beyond' the secondary stage, 

. the structure of secondary education should be well-balanc- 

' ed and complete in itself. Up to the present time, Indian 
boys who desired to obtain an education worthy of the 
name, were compelled to'-^' pass from the secondary school 
to the university, even though their aptitudes and their 
choice oi future mcation rendered them unsuited* to a uni- 
v^ersity career.* it was for this state of affairs that the * 

Calcutta University Commission, whose report rfy;nw///s (Z 

landmark in Indian education, desired to find a remedy. The 
proposals of the Report* regarding the separation of se- 
condary from university education, the erection of the for- 
mer into a self-contained system, and the confining of each 
to its pioper sphere, are now being carried out in several 
Indian provinces. 

RUSHBROOK Wn.LIAMS. 



Questions 

1. VVhr aoes Secondary Bduoabiou in India need bo be radically 

rfrnrxlelled ? 

2. Wluib remedy has the Oatcubta University Commission found 

to raoefe thi^ diflicaities of Indian students ? 
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3. Explain the portions italicised. 

4. Analyse the second and the third sentences. 

5. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

Exercise 23 

The importation of gold and silver is not the principal, 
much less the sole benefit which a nation derives from 
its foreign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade 
is carried on, they all of them derive two distinct benefits 
from it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce of 
their land and labour for which there is no demand amo -g 
them, and brings back in return for it something else'"' for 
which there is a demand. It gives a value to their superdii^ 
ities, by exchanging them for something else, which may 
satisfy a part of their wants, and increase their enjoyments. 
By means of it, the narrowness of the home market does 
not hinder the division of labour in any particular branch of 
art or manufacture from being carried to the highest per- 
fection. By opening a more extensive market for whatever 
part of the produce of their labour may exceed the home 
consumption, it encourages them to improve''' its pro- 
ductive powers, and to augment its annual produce to the 
utmost, and thereby to increase the real revenue and 
'vvealth of the society. These great a.:d important services 
foreign trade is continually occupied in performing;-' to all 
the different countries between which it is carried on. 
They all derive great benefit from it, though that in which 
the merchant resides ge 'cfally derives the greatest, as lie 
is generally more employed' in supplying the wants and 

# ’ 



carrying out the superfitiities of his own, than''*^ of any other 
particular country. To imporf^ the gold and silver which 
may be wanted, into the countries which have no mines, is, 
no doubt, a part of the business of foreign commerce, it 
is, however, a most insignificant part of it. A ■ country 
which carried on foreign trade merely upon this account, 
eoiiid scarce kape occasion to freight a ship in a century, 

--Adam Smith. 


Qiiestioni 

W iiat' are the beoetits derived Irom the foreign trade 
ISxpiaiii the italicised expressions. 

Parse the words followed by an asterisk.^ 


fMext day, when we were at dinner, / coaid maintain 
my patience no longer^ and implored the princess to break 
her bonds, and return with me to the world which was 
lighted by the sun. 

‘ What you ask is impossible,* she answered ; ‘ but stay 
here with me instead, and we be happy, and ail you 
will have to do is to betake vourself to (he forest 
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little that ! mean to break his Talisman into pieces. Awful 
though you think him, he shall Jeel the imight of m}; arm, 
and i herewith take a solemn vow: to stam/f oat the whole 
raceJ 

The princess ' who. realised the consequences of suck 
aadacity, Qnirea.ted me not to touch the Talisman. ‘ !f 
you do, it will be the ruin of both of us,’ said she ; / I 
know genii much better than you.’ But the wine I had 
drunk had confused my brain ; I gave one kick to the 
Talisman, and it fell into a thousand pieces. 

Hardly had my foot touched the Talisman when the 
air became as dark as night, a fearful noise was heard, 
and the palace shook to its very foundations. In an instant 
I was sobered and understood what ! had done. ‘ Princess, 
I cried, ' what is happening ? ’ 

' Alas ! ’ she exclaimed, forgetting all her own terrors 
in anxiety for me, ' fly, or you are lost.’ 

1 followed her advice and dashed up the staircase f 
leaving my hatchet behind me. But I was too late. 

—Andrew Lano. 

■ Questions V ■ ■ 

1. Hewrifce the above incident as if the princess were reporting 
it to a friend of hers. 

2. What do you gather from the above, about the situation and 
mtecedents of the princess and her friend ? 

3. Blxplain the portions italicised. 

4. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 
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Exercise 25 ■ 

A very direct form of intellectual charity is that* -of 
gratuitous teaching, both in classes and by public lecture, 

Ope l to all comers. A great deal of light has in this 
way been spread abroad in cities but in country villages there 
is little encouragement to enterprise of this kind, the 
intelligence of farm labourer being less awakened than that of 
the corresponding urban population. Let us remember,* j 

however, that one of the very highest and last achievements | 

of the cultivated intellect is the art of conveying to the h 

uncultivated, the untaught, the unprepared, the best and ! 

noblest knowledge which they are capable of assimilating. | 

No one who, like the writer of these pages, has lived much 1 

in the country, and much amongst a densely ignorant j. 

peasantry, will be likely in any pla.rs of enlightenment io ' | 
err'"' far on the side of enthusiastic hopefulness. 1'he mind of || 

a farm labourer, or that of a small farmer, is almost always I 

sure to be a remarkably stiff soil, in which few intedlectnal con- ? 

ception can take root ; yet these few may make the difference I 

between an e.vistence worthy of a man, and one that differs \ 

from the e.Kistence of a brute in little* beyond the posses- | 

Sion of articulate language. We to whom the rich j 

inheritance of intellectual humanity is so familiar as to have I ; 

/<;.■;/ /aacA are liable to underrate the value I; 

of thoughts ai\d discoveries which to us have for years f ! 
seemed commonplace. It is with oar intellectual as with our 
niatirial wealth ; we do not realize how precious some 
fragments of it might be to oof poorer neighbours. The 
old clothes that we wear no longer may give comfort and 
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confidence to a man in naked destitiiiion ; the truths which 
are so familiar to us that we never think about them,, 
may raise the utterly ignorant to a sense of their huaiaii 
brotherhood. 



Qeestions 

GriTG the gist of the above passage in as few words as poy.silde, 
Hi X plain th^^ italicised expressions. 

Parse the words lollowed by an asterisk. 


diioiner man ineir eiaers-* because they are more sincere. 
The man who expresses his real thoughts and his real nature 
need never fear*’ that he will belike anyo.ie else or find 
anyone else like him. He may study whatever book he 
likes, follow and adopt whatever he admires ani fi.ids true, 
seek for ideas wherever he can find them ; in making"'' them 
his own he will give them the imprint of his character and 
they will have the freshness and originality of real growth, 
If^is only^ the men who repress their own ideas and their 
own natures in the effort to make themselves more acceptable 
to others who lose their originality in the process of losing 
their souls. . « 




What is the best way to develop originality ? 
'Explain the portions italicised. 

Parse the words maTked with an asterisk. 


Exercise 27 

Under Mount Rainagira’s western shade, 

Wc’ciry ami ivorn nith his long search for Truth, 

Sorrowi’jr, unsatisfied, disconsolate, 

Sat Buddha, knowing* not where he should turn 
To find* the Truth that he had so long sought — 

The Truth that maketh steadfast, strong, and pure. 
The Truth that bringelh peace and blessed rest. 

The Schools had failed him ; the philosophies, 

Hoary and ancient, had not stilled the cry 
Of passion in his heart ; and passion’s child. 

Sorrow, was with him still ; the scriptures, creeds,. 
Proud pillars of the State, had failed to bear* 

7 he weight of his great woe, crumbling away 

Under temptation, leaving* him the prey 

Still* of desire and pain and clouded mind. 

Mortifictitions he had tried, and they 

Had left him strengthless, wan, wanting the Truth ; 

And now he seemed as one defeated, borne 

Upon the stream of Fate, aione. 

—James Allen 


Questions 

1. What) difficiiltiies did Buddha bars fco face in his search fo 
■trubh? 

2. Kx plain bhe porbioas iijalicised. 

3. Parse bhe words marked wibh an asterisk 


- Exercise 28 

The Indian workman is predominantiy illiterate, and 
has few leaders from his own class to whom he can turn 
for guidance. In conseque Ke Tm^/e IZ/z/a/z/s/// in India has 
been largely led by middle-class men/'' professional lawyers 
and others, who have not in all cases distinguished between 
economic and political considerations. Moreover, with the 
exception of the unions which have been built up in the ^ 
larger towns, on the railways, and in some public iitiUty 
services, the majority of Trade Unions still bear the mark of 
their origin as'*' strike committees. Very often as''' soon as''' 
a strike is settled the Union disappears ; since it has no 
regular constitution or definite subscription, no system of 
auditing or publishing accounts, and no funds for providing s 
help to women and children in time of distress. As'*' a 
result, the progress of the Trade Union movement; during 
the last few years has been disappointing. Its existence 
-iias been too much bound up with the occurrence and 
successful conduct of strikes. When the workers possess wfi 
definite and real grievances ; and particularly when there f 
is a marked gap betweetj, nominal wages and the cost of " 
living, the inchoate combinations generally characteristic of 


trade unionism in India, are comparatively effective. Bat 
when economic stringency begins to pass* away, the bond 
which unites the workers constituting all but the few really 
w-ell-organised unions in India, tends greatly to weaken. 
This was particularly the case during the year under 
review. The Trade Union movement in India made but 
little progress, and in some places received a set back. 
This is to be ascribed directly to the fact that the number 
of strikes, and more especially the number of successful 
strikes, considerably declined. As a result, the interest of 
the operatives in the movement diminished. 

-Rushbrook Willi AMS. 

Questions 

1. Why do 'frade Unions fail in India? 

2. What is the usual objective of Trade Unions in this country ?■ 
Show how it affects their permanence. 

8. Explain the words and phrases italicised. 

4. Parse the words marked with asterisks. 


Exercise 29 

Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade ! 

The lily peace outshines the silver store. 

And life is dearer than the golden ore* ; 

Yet money tempts us o’er the desert brown, 
To every distant mart and wealthy town. 
Full* oft we tempi the land, and oft the sea ; 



■■■■ Qoestiarss 

Why should monoy he cursed ? 
Paraphrase the last six lines. 
Explain the portions italicised. 
Parse the words marked with an a 


‘ My friend ’-“began thi 
' OoJ bless you, sir,’ si 

*'dick. 

‘ You are at the crisis oj 
unchanged a little longer, and 
1 know even better than yo 
has happened, you are lost, 
those tears could bear those 
' 1 fully believe it, sir,’ ir 
Private Richard Doubledick. 

‘ But a man in any static 
young Captain, ‘ and, in doin£ 



Dickkns, 


e lilt? ai.jove 
2. What -lu y>va g 
•V-ptain anh Richard L 
Kxpluiii the pu 


evils attendant upon it ; and to fly from the situation itself. 
If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome airy an officer of 
the garrison is obliged to be attentive to his health, but he 
must not desert his station. Every profession, not except- 
ing the glorious one of a soldier, or the sacred one of a 
priest, is liable to Us own particular vices ; which, however, 
form no argument against those ways of life ; nor are ihe 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in those 
professions. Of such a nature are connexions in politics ; 
essentially necessary for the full performance of our public 
duty, accidentally liable to degenerate into factiotL Common- 
wealths are made of families, free commonwealths of parties 
also ; and we may as well affirm that our natural regards 
and ties of blood tend inevitably to make men bad citizens, 
as that the bonds of our party weaken those by which we 
are held to our country. 

Questions 

). Find a suitable iible for the above passage. 

2. What are the evils to which political parties are liable ? How 
can they be defended ? 

3. Explain the italicised expressions. 

4. Analyse the last sentence. 


Exercise 32 

The close of the nineteenth century offers one of the 
most remarkable spectacles to the thoughtful observer. All 
educated people are agreed that it has in many respects 
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immeasurably outstripped its predecessors, and has achieved 
tasks that were deemed impracticable* at its commence- 
ment. An entirely new character has been given to the 
whole of our modern civilisation, not only by our astound- 
ing theoretical progress in sound knowledge of nature bat 
also by the remarkably* fertile practical application of that 
knowledge in technical science, industry, commerce and 
so forth.* On the other hand, however, we have made 
little or no progress in moral and social life, in comparison 
with earlier centuries : at times there has been serious 
reaction. And from this obvious conflict there have arisen 
not only an uneasy sense of dismemberment and falseness, but 
even the danger of grave catastrophes in the political and' 
social world. It is, then, not merely the right, but the 
sacred duty, of every right-minded and humanitarian* thinker 
to devote himself conscientiously to the settlement of thk 
conflict, and to warding off the dangers in its train. In 
our conviction this can only be done by a courageous 
effort to attain* the truth, and by the formation of a 
clear view of the world— a view that shall be based on truth 
and conformity^ to reality, 

—Haeckel. 

Questions 

L Whafc are the most reamrkahle spectacles offered to 
tboughtfui observer by the close of the nineteenth century ? 

2. What remedy does the author suggest for removing the confliGt 
referred to ? 

3. .Explain the words and phrases italicised ? 

4. Parse the words marked with & asterisk. 
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Exercise 33 


When people who are tolerably fortanate in their oatward 
lot do not find in life sufficient enjoyment to make it valu- 
able to them, the cause generally is caring for nobody 
but themselves. To those who have neither public nor 
private affections, the excitements of life are much curtailed^ 
and in any case dwindle in value as the time approaches 
when all selfish interests must be terminated by death : 
while those who leave after them objects of personal affec- 
tion and especially those who have also cultivated a fellow- 
feeling with the collective interests of mankind, retain as lively 
an interest in life on the eve of death as in the vigour of 
youth and health. Next to selfishness, the principal cause 
which makes life unsatisfactory, is want of mental caltivation, 
A cultivated mind — I do not mean that of a philosopher, but 
any mind to which the fountains of knowledge have been 
opened, and which has been taught, in any tolerable degree, 
to exercise its faculties — finds sources of inexhaustible 
interest in all that surrounds it ; in the objects of nature, 
the achievements of art, the imaginations of poetry, the 
incidents of history, the way of mankind past and present, 
and their prospects in the future. It is possible, indeed, to 
become indifferent to all this, and that too without having 
exhausted a thousandth part of it ; but only when one has 
had from the beginning no moral or human interest in these 
things, and has sought in them only the gratification of 
curiosity. 


Questions 

1. What does Mill consider to be the chief causes of unhappiness ? 

2 . Explain the italicised expressions. 

B Analyse the last sentence. 


Exercise 34 

if a permanent policy of restriction were to be imposed, 
as certain sections of the Indian press and public from time 
to time demand, the exportable surplus would no longer 
remain as a standby in emergency ; iox if the cultivator were 
to be deprived of his export market, he would cease in time 
to grow the commodities which he could not profitably sell. 
Inevitably, he would turn his attention to cotton and to oil 
seeds, thus reducing the food supplies of the country, and 
destroying the margin against famine. We may note in 
passing that the cultivating interests have never been in 
favour of a restriction upon the export of food grains ; and 
only acquiesce in it for short periods when a serious failure 
of supply drives the administration to take this step. The 
demand for permanent restriction comes from the towns, 
and seems to be connected with the theory that it is the 
duty under all circumstances of the country districts to 
provide cheap food for the urban population. So long ss 
economic conditions do not interfere with the low price of 
food grains in the town markets, the demand for the 
imposition of restrictions upon „the export trade in food 
grains is no longer heard. During the year under review, 
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these conditions obtained ; with the result that the cultivators 
profited by the export market, and the representatives of 
urban opinion made no protest. 

— Rushbrook Williams. 


Questions 


1 . 

2 . 

town.” 

3. 


the 


What do you understand by a policy of restriction ? 

“The demand for permanent restriction comes from 
Why? 

How does the author show that the policy of restriction 
defeats its own end? 

4. Is it possible for the towns too to cease clamouring against 
the restriction ? If so when? 

6, Explain the words and phrases italicised. 




Exercise 35 

' It is my name,’ said the stranger, in a subdued and 
uncertain voice, 

‘ Indeed ? The book used to belong to you ? ’ 

‘ It belonged to me.’ He laughed oddly, a tremulous 
little crow of laugh, at the same time striking his head, as if 
to deprecate disbelief ‘ You never heard of the sale of »the 
Christopherson Library ? To be sure, you were too young : 
it was in 1860. I have often come across books with my 
name in them on the stalls — often. 1 had happened to 
notice this just before you came up, and when I saw you 
look at it, 1 was curious to see whether you would buy it. 
Pray excuse the freedom I ^ani taking. Lovers of books- •» 
don’t you think* -•? ’ 





Ihe hroken qntsiion was completed by his look, and 
when I said that I quite understood and agreed with him he 
crowed his little laugh. 

‘ Have you a large library ? ’ he inquired, eyeing me 
wistfully. 

‘ Oh dear, no. Only a few hundred volumes. Too 
many for one who has no house of his own.’ 

He smiled good-naturedly, bent his head, and mur- 
mured just audibly : 

‘ My catalogue numbered 24,718.’ 

1 was growing curious and interested. Venturing no 
more direct questions, 1 asked whether, at the time he 
spoke of, he lived in London. 

‘ If you have five minutes to spare,’ was the timid 
reply, ‘ 1 will show you my house. I mean ’•••again the 
little crowing laugh- ••“ the house which was mine.’ 

Willingly I walked on with him. He led me a short 
distance up the road skirting l^egent’s Park, and paused at 
length before a house in an imposing terrace. 

‘ There,’ he whispered, ‘1 usei to live. The window 
to the right of the door- • -that was my library. Ah.’ And 
he heaved a deep sigh. 

—George Gissino. 

Questions 

1. Wha.t do you gather about “ the stranger ” and the perg^n 
relating the incident from their talk ? 

2. Rewrite the ahoTe dialogue changing direct into indirect 
narration. 

8. Explain the portions italicised. 


Exercise 36 


The student will find that the readiest key to the 
understanding of the works of all the poets we are here 
studying— and for that matter all that he may study in any 
literature — is to look at each of them as trying to show in 
his poetry his idea of the meaning of the life and the nature 
of this strange animal, man. For Wordsworth’s nature was 
above all interesting for its revelation to man of the depths 
of his own mind, and of the relation of human life and 
thought to the force which he believed pervaded all the 
universe and was the fountainhead of all thought — an 
essence of which the beauty of nature was only a token. 
For Pope the petty ways of men in social life, which he 
studied with such interest and described with such flashing 
wit, were after all an index to the essential littleness and 
frailty of human nature which is the central idea of his 
notion of the universe. He saw more clearly the limita- 
tions of human nature than its possibilities and drew from 
this his commonsense gospel of the duty of content. 

— Aydelotte. 

Questions 

1. Whab is the best way to understand a poet’s work? 

2. Oonbrast Wordsworth’s outlook on life with that of Pope 

3. Explain the portions italicised* 

^ 4. Analyse the second sentence. 

Exercise 37 

When some mission^ies bring their truth to a strange 
land, unless they bring it in the form of homage, it is not 
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accepted and should not be. The giver must have the 
feeling of respect towards him to whom he offers the best 
that he has. This giving* should never be in the spirit 
of a donor, who has come inth touch with some indigent 
beggar. I feel certain that in those ancient days, the 
messengers of truth did not come with the modern mis- 
sionary spirit, with the consciousness of sectarian superiority. 
They came humbly, because bearers of truth should be 
humble concerning* the truth which is immensely greater 
than themselves. 

Missionaries from all parts of the world still come 
to-day, but they rarely have any respect for the people 
among whom they travel. They often malign them and 
exaggerate their defects, or what they imagine to be 
defects.* When they come in this spirit of superciliousness, 
they can never understand, truly, the people whom they 
desire to help. Their task should be to realise the great- 
ness of the human soul and to find* the presence of the 
spirit of man in the innermost shrine of the country which 
they choose for their mission. Their message should be 
offered in a spirit of sacrifice and service and not in the 
anciaous manner of doing one's duty. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 

Questions 


1. Contrast the spirit and. purpose of the ancient missionaries 


with those of the modern ones. 

2. What should be the ideal of a missionary ? 

3. Explain the portions italicised. 


4. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 


I 
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How much we J 
spectacle of heroic 
want*** of books, of 

flow tenacioasly we remember them ! Here 
brought along 
and which 
Marcus Scaurus 
that he had 
Republic. 

himself in this manner 
that Marcus Scaurus, 
allies to 
denies it. 

Romans ? 
absolved by the 


se who yield us* the rare 
We will pardon them the 
arts, and even of the gentler virtues. 

a lesson which I 
with me in boyhood from the Latin School, 
i'an s with the best of Roman anecdotes. 

was accused by Quintus Varius Hispanus, 

excited the Allies to take* arms against .the 

n he, fuh of firmness and gravity, defended 

• ‘ Quintus Varius Hispanus alleges 
President of the Senate, excited the 
arms: Marcus Scaurus, President of the Senate, 

1 here is no witness. Which do you believe, 

• When he had said these words, he was 
assembly of the people. 

I have seen manners that rmke a similar impression 
. mh personal beaaty ; that give the like exhilaration, and refine 
as like that ; and, memorable experiences, they are certain- 
ly better than beauty, and make that snperfluous and ugly. 
But they must be marked by fine perception, the acquaint- 
ance with real beauty. They must always show self- 
control : you shall not be facile, apologetic, or leaky, but king 
over your word ; and every gesture and action shall indicate 
power at rest. Then they must be inspired by the good 
heart.^ There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or 
behaviour, like the wish to scatter joy and not pain around 
us. ’Tis good to give a stranger a meal, or a night’s 
Judging. ’Tis better to be hospitable to his good meaning 



and thought, and give courage to a companion. We must 
be as* courteous to a man as=>' we are to a picture which 

we are willing to give the advantage of a good light. Spe- 
cial precepts are not to be thought of : the talent of well- 
doing contains them all. 

—Emerson. 


Questions 

1. What is Emerson’s idea of “heroic manners”? 

Why was Marcus Scaurus absolyed by the assembly of the 

3. Explain the italicised expressions. 

4. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 


Exercise 39 

The unwise say, “ Our sufferings are unjust. 
Our pains and woes rise from the scattered dust 
Of sinful ancestors ; we are not free ; 

Our fathers robbed us of our liberty 
By what they did ; and we are weak and frail 
Because they erred ; they fell, and we must fail. 

“ Our drunkenness comes from their love of wine 
Our lusts their revels made ; and we divine 
Our manifold diseases by the ways 
In which they walked ; and as they trod the maze 
Made by their feet, so we must likewise tread. 

For we are bound and driven by the dead.” 

Thy sins are thine, 0 man ! and from thy 
Thy life, with all its weal and woe, proceeds ; 
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By self, and not by others, thou art bound ; 

In thine own will and heart the root is found 
Of all thy lack of peace ; ope thou thine eyes. 

Leave the dead past, and look within ; be wise. 

—JAMES Allen. 

Questions 

1. Express in your own words the sense of what the unwise 
say. How far do you agree with them ? 

2. Paraphrase the last stanza. 

3. Explain the portions italicised. 

4. Analyse the second stanza. 


Exercise 40 

I do not wish to overstate the case against examinations, 
I dislike them so heartily that 1 am always in danger of 
doing so — a danger I endeavour to guard myself against.'^* 
i.^admit them to be necessities, but though they are neces- 
' they are in my opinion necessary evils — evils which, 

:.jay^no possibility, by no skill on the part of examiners, by 
no dexterity on the part of those responsible for University 
organisation, can be wholly removed. The man whose whole 
reading"^ or whole University life is directed towards read- 
ing for an examination, is in theological language, under 
Qe law, and not under grace. That an examination may 
be a good test of intellectual eminence I cannot deny, when I 
remember the number of men who in after-life have been 
; in the very first rank of scientific and philosophical investi- 
gators, or in the very front rank of men of letters, and who 



nave msimgiiisnea themselves in examinations. But 
while they were reading for examinations I maintain that 

their minds were in a thoroughly unnatural and artificial 

condition. They are occupied in considering not what 
IS the road to truth, not what is the best method of 
advancing the special study in which they are engaged, 
not even how they may best educate their own faculties 
as in their turn to advance^ the torch of knowledge and 
increase the science of the world. Not at all They are 
occupied in amassing a large amount no doubt of accurate 
knowledge on an immense variety of subjects, keeping=^ 
it altogether in their head at the same time, ready for 
immediate use the last thing a practical man ever does if 
he can avoid it. The wise man ntit*; mil hie kAori + 1 . 0 + 


Questions 

hy does Balfour regard examinations as necessary evils ? 
Explain the portions italicised. 

Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

Analyse the last sentence. 


Exercise 41 

Mix brains, then, with your business, if you wou15 
succeed, as Opie, the painter, did with his colours. Throw 
open the windows of your mind to ideas and keep, at least, 
abreast of the times, —ii possible ^head* of them. Nothing 
is more fatal to self-advancement than a stupid conser- 
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vatism or servile imitation. In these days of intense com- 
petition, if yon achieve a high success you must think for 
yourself* and, above all, cultivate pliableness and versati- 
lity. The days when"^ a man could get rich by plodding 
on, without enterprise and without taxing his brains, have 
gone by. Mere economy and industry are not enough ; 
there must be intelligence and original thought. Quick-- 
witied Jacks always get ahead of the slow-witted giants. 
Whatever your calling,* inventiveness, adaptability, prompt- 
ness of decision, must direct and utilise your source ; and 
5f you cannot find markets, you must make them. In busi- 
ness you need* not know many books, but you must know 
your trade and men ; you may be slow at logic, but 
you must dart at a chance like a robin at a worm. 
You may stick to your groove in politics and religion ; 
but in your business you must switch into new tricks, 
and shape yourself to exigency. We emphasise this 
matter, because in no country is the red-tapist so out of 
place as here. Every calling is filled with both, clever 
subtle-witted men, fertile in expedients and devices, who 
are perpetually inventing new ways of buying cheaply, 
underselling or attracting custom ; and the man who sticks 
doggedly to the old-fashioned methods, who runs in a 
perpetual rut — will find himself outstripped in the race of 
life, if he is not strakded on sands of popular indifference. 
Keep, then, your eyes open and your wits about you, and 
distance all competitors; but ignore all new 
methods, and you will find yourself like ‘ a lugger contend- 
ing with an ocean racer.’ ^ 
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Questions 

1. What according to the writer are the requisites of a high 

success ? ■ 

2. Explain the parts italicised. 

3. Point out the figures of speech in the following 
(l) The red-tapist. (2) A.ttracting custom. 

(3) Stranded on the sands of popular indifference. 

(4) A lugger contending with an ocean racer. 

4. Analyse the sentence beginning with Every calling 
6. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 


Exercise 42 

The coconut tree is a palm, and has nothing to do with 
cocoa of the breakfast table. That word is a perversion of 
cacao and came to us from Mexico : the other is the- 
Portuguese word ‘ coco,’ which means a nut. It was what^ 
Vasco da Qama called the thing when he first saw it, and 
the word, with our English translation added, has stack to 
it The tree is, 1 need='^ scarcely say, a palm, one of many 
kinds that flourish in India. But none of them can be 
ranked with it. The rough date palm makes dense groves 
on sandy plains, huV^ brings no fruit to perfection, pining 
for something which only Arabia can supply ; the strong but 
unprofitable ‘ brab,’ or fan palm, rises on rocky hills, the 
beautiful fish-tailed palm in forests solitarily, while the 
' areca ’ rears its tall, smooth stem and delicate head ui 
gardens and supplies millions with a solace more indis- 
pensable than tobacco or tea. But the coconut loves a 
sandy soil and the salt breath of the sea and the company 
of its own kind. The others grow erect as a mast, but 
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the gentle coconuts lean on the wind and mingle the wav- 
ing of their sisterly arms, casting a grateful shade on the 
humble folk who live under theif^ blessing. 

There is no production of Nature that I know of less 
negotiable than a coconut as* the tree presents it. The 
man who first showed the way into it deserved a place in 
mythology with Prometheus, Jason and other heroes of the 
dawn. 

— B.A., 1916. 

Questions 

1. In a few brief sentences contrast the different kinds of palms 
mentioned in this passage. 

2. CHve in your own words the meaning of the expressions 
in italics. 

3. ‘ There is no production of Nature that I know of less nego- 
tiable than a coconut as the tree presents it. The man who first 
showed the way into it deserved a place in mythology.’ Explain in 
four or five lines what is meant by the above sentences. 

4. Parse fully the words followed by an asterisk. 


Exercise 43 

The benevolent regards and purposes of men in 
masses seldom can be supposed to extend beyond their own 
generation. They may look to posterity as an audience, 
may hope for its attention, and labour for its praise ; they 
il^'ay trust to its recognition of unacknowledged merit, and 
demand its justice for contemporary wrong. But all this 
is mere selfishness, and does not involve the slightest 
regard to, or considerayon of, the interest of those by 
whose numbers we would fain swell the circle of oar flatterers, 




and by whose authority we would gladly support our 
presently disputed claims. The idea of self-denial for the 
sake of posterity, of practising present economy for the 
^ sake of debtors yet unborn, of planting forests that our des- 
cendants may live under their shade, or of raising cities for 
future nation to inhabit, never, I suppose, efficiently takes 
place among publicly recognized motives of exertion. Yet 
these are not the less our duties ; nor is our part fitly 
sustained upon the earth, unless the range of our intended 
and deliberate usefulness include, not only the companions 
but the successors, of our pilgrimage. Qod has lent us the 
earth for our life ; it is a great entail. It belongs as much 
to those who are to come after us and whose names are 
already written in the book of creation, as to us, and we 
^ have no right, by anything that we do or neglect, to 
involve them in unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them 
of benefits which it wms in our power to bequeath. And 
this the more, because it is one of the appointed conditions 
of the labour of men that, in proportion to the time between 
the seed-sowing and the harvest, is 


the fullness of the fruits ; 
and that generally, therefore, the farther off we place our 
aim, and the less we desire to be ourselves the witnesses 
of what we have laboured for, the more wide and rich will 
be the measure of our success. Men cannot benefit those 
that are with them as they can benefit those who com^ 
after them ; and of all the pulpits from which human voice is 
ever sent forth, there is none from which it reaches so far as 
from the grave. 
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Questions 

1 Summarise the at ore passage and find a suitable title for it 

2 t what sense is it right to say that “men cannot benefit 

those that are with them as they can benefit .hose who come after 

them?” ... 1 

3. Explain the portions italicised. 




Exercise 44 

It is particularly in politics that the dominion of age 

is most perilous. In the shrinkage of sympathy wbch 
normally comes with old age there is a fatal defect. You 
tnav best test it by the attitude towards ideals ; those who 
have no personal fatare in this world are apt to crab ideals. 

It is partly feebleness of grasp. A certain Rabbm upon 
the text ‘ Your young men shall see visions, your old men -- 
' shall dream dreams ’ inferreth that young men are nearer to 
Qod than old, because vision is clearer revelation than a 
dream ? It is also partly an unconscious envy of the young. 
Por^ as the same writer remarks-' Deformed persons 
and eunuchs and old men and bastards are envious ; for he 
that cannot possibly mend his own case- will do all'" that he 

can to impair another’s. If it be observed that we have 

here entered an unfair indictment of old age, laying^ 
stress upon its defects rather than its virtues, we would 
-admit that this is the case. For our object is to insist 
upon the urgent need for labour in any field of human 
affairs, for the larger representation of youth, so as to-' 

' offset ihe damage done’*' to the balance of power by 
the killing of the young and the consequent excessive 



concentration of all power in the hands of the old, at 
a time when the tasks before every human society demand 
for their performance the vision, the courage and the 
creative gifts that are the prerogatives of youth. 

—The Nation, 

Questions 

1. Reproduce briefly in your own words the remarks of the 
writer on youth. 

2. Explain in your own words the parts italicised, 

d. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

4. Analyse the sentence beginning with, ‘ Por our object is to 
insist upon. . 


u lb true oT course that the influence of the environ, 
ment ” in moulding, developing, aud stimulating 
within the limits of its original capacity is 
may seem, especially in the hambler walks of 
duction, to be all-powerful 
is not the creation of any 

iht incalculable product of two sets of ancestml tendencies 
and what the age does to these biological accidents is nc 
to create them, but to choose from them, to encourag 
those which are in harmony with its spirit, to crash oo 
and to sterilise the rest. Its action is analogous to tha 
which a plot of ground exercises on the seeds which ial 
upon it. Some thrive, some languish, some die ; arii 
the resulting vegetation is sharply characterised! no 


genius 
very great, and 
artistic pro- 
original genius 
biological accident, 





Without pushing the parallel too far, it may yet serve to 
illustrate the truth that, as a stained window derives its 
character and significance from the absorption of a large 
portion of rays which endeavour to pass through it, so an 
•age is what it is, not only by reason of what it fosters, but 
as much, perhaps, by reason of what it destroys. 

—Balfour. 

Questions 

1, How does environment affect genius ? 

2, Explain the portions italicised. 

3, Analyse the last sentence. 



queen. And yet these momentary chances we covet ; and 
spend our years, and passions, and powers in pursuit of 
little more than these ; while, meantime, there is a society 
continually open to us, of people who will talk to us as 
long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation,— talk 
to us in the best words they can choose, and with thanks 
if we listen to them. And this society, because it is so 
numerous and so gentle,— and can be kept waiting round us 
a.11 day long, not to grunt utidlcncB ^ hut to gutn it / — kings 
and statesmen lingering patiently in those plainly furnished 
and narrow ante-rooms, our bookcase shelves,— we make 
no account of that company, — perhaps never listen to a 


Exercise 47 

This is the age of advertisement. It is true that since 
the earliest times, there have been in existence certain 
orude forms of publicity, but the present age represents 
zenith of the art. For it is an art, requiring the guile of the 
serpent combined with the simplicity of the turtle dove, the 
blare of trumpets with the whispering of elfin pipes. Your 
modern advertiser, if he is to achieve the greatest measure 


of success, must be versed in the arts of finesse, of ingenuity,, 
and of subtlety. He must know what is the most impres- 
sionable spot in the public consciousness, where is the 
Achilles heel in its indifference. In these days of an orgy 
of advertisement— noi excluding self-advertisement, which 
is an art completely engrossing the minds of many otherwise 
estimable persons— it is necessary to attract and focus the 
already surf cited attention of the world, and this can only be 
done by originality of treatment. Wherever two or more 
persons are gathered together, it is an axiom that one of 
them will be engaged in singing the praises of some one 
or something or else in decrying the same subjects. 
This latter is an indirect form of advertisement, which has 
ceased to have much vogue nowadays. But while it is no 
longer necessary for the hawking of ones wares first to sling 
as much mud as possible at an opponent’s wares, it is still 
the primary object of advertising to impress upon the. 
subject the essential supremacy and unique advantages of’ 
one’s own commodities. This object must be attained in 
the minimum of time with the maximum of conviction. In 
America, that land of persuasive salesmanship, they have 
a saying that an advertiser has two seconds in which to 
attract the public notice, and three seconds in which to 
hold it. If he cannot do this his methods are antiquated. 

^ ‘ —Pioneer.. 

Questions 

,1. Explain the portions italicised^ 

2, What are the essential^ of modern adYertisement ? 



1 \y 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION PAPERS 


1 . The plantation of Ireland with English settlers was 
part of a large scheme of colonization and expansion, which 
began io fill the imaginations of Elizabethan statesmen and 
seamen towards the close of the sixteenth century. Down 
to the time of the Spanish Armada, Spain and Portugal, th 
discoverers of the new lands and the hitherto unkiio 
seas, had jealously kept their new possessions to themselves. 
When in 1588 the combined Spanish and Portuguese power 
was broken, the sailors of England, France, Holland, Swe- 
den, and other lands found the Old World of the East and 
the New World oj the West alike open to them. Even before 
1588, however, English seamen had ventured to trespass. 
Cabot from Bristol, so early as 1497, crossed to .the Ameri 
can coast. John Hawkins in 1562 tried to develop 
with the Spanish West India ; but the Spaniards stopped 
him. Then Drake, his nephew, took io piracy and did 
calculable damage to Spanish fleets and coast settlements ; 
on one of his piratical excursions he reached the Pacific 
and sailed round the world. Sir Humphrey Gilbert made 
an attempt to colonize Newfoundland ; Sir Walter Ral^h 
led a band of settlers to Virginia ; but neither expedition 
was successful. Finally, in 1600, the East India Company 
was formed, and, having obtained a charter from Elizabeth, 
sought to open up direct trade with the East. It was a 
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of marvellous activity and adventure. Well has a poet 
sung of ‘ the spacious days of great Elizabeth.’ 

(«) ‘ Even before 1588, however, English seamen had 
ventured to trespass' 

[b] Explain the italicised parts of the above passages. 

2. Explain the meaning of the following phrases^ 
illustrating their use by short sentences : — 


To make up to. 

To be haunted by. 
To precipitate. 

To accede to. 

By virtue of. 



1. England was struggling once more for the com^ 
mand of the seas and the right to trade, as she had fought 
against Spain in the days of Elizabeth. Desperate was 
the fighting on both sides, for both knew that an empire 
was at stake. Holland suffered much from attacks upon, 
the merchant-ships. Her herring-fleet was captured in 
the first year of the war, her ports were blockaded, and ships 
laden with merchandise were seized in every harbour. 
Jamaica, an island in the West Indies, was taken and 
becZme an important centre of English Commerce in the 
Atlantic. But Holland was only seekmg time to recruit : 
she had suffered reverses, she was not yet vanquished. 
‘Meanwhile the East India Oompany h^d succeeded in India : 
the Dutch were no longer to be feared. 



Give the meaning of the parts italicised in the above 

passage, 

2. In his own pavilion Rustum sought his brother’s 
side and spent the night in prayer and meditation and sweet 
refreshing sleep. He gave instructions to his brother ■ 
‘ Prepare my warriors before sunrise, and if, when I meet 
again the valiant Tartar, 1 forth* tht victor;* 
them to share the glory. But if, on the other hand, this 
stripling overcomes, take my brave troops off the field to 
Zabul, and do not think of restraining the advance of the 
Tartars. Comfort the venerable Zal, and gently tell the 
sad news to dear Rudabeh, my mother ; soothe her with 
your tenderest care. Say it* is the will of Heaven that 
the brave, the old and young, must die.’ 

{a) Give briefly in your words the substance of the 
above passage. 

{b) Put into indirect speech the instructions given 
by Rustum to his brother. 

(c) Parse the words marked with an asterisk in the 
above passage. 


1. Engage the enemy more closely. 

Admiral Beatty, bravest of the brave as he is, is fne 
coolest and most calculating of strategists. He knew that 
his duty was to “ engage the enemy more closely ” not 
merely became it is the^ gloriom ^tradition of the fleet but 
because it was the right thing to do at the particular 


juncture. He knew too that his ships were built to fight 
and destroy the enemy whenever the chance arose, and not 
to be preserved in a glass case. He knew that commander’ s 
duty is not to save his ship but to risk it. His squadron was 
no talent to be laid up in a napkin, but something to be 
put into the Bank of Battle to earn its profit. When he 
found the enemy s he did not merely bark at their heels and 
ask for help. He did not add up the number of vessels or 
the number of guns, or work out formal calculations as to 
the proportions of armour. He had the band of brothers 
under his command flew in their hearts, if not at their 
masts heads, the old signal, ‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.’ As long as he had a deck under him 
and a gun to fire, he knew that it was his duty to hold the 
enemy. 

(a) State briefly in your own words, and without para- 
phrasing the whole passage, the grounds on .which the 
writer defends Admiral Beatty from the charge of unjustifi- 
ably risking his small squadron against the whole German 
fleet. 

(b) Explain as clearly as you can in reference to the 
context the portions in italics. 


1918 

; 1. Summarise in simple English, in your own words, 

the meaning of the following passage :-?r- 
; Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation. 
He bad observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation 
.^ignorance and of fear in prpducing, disaffection amoj^ 


his crew, and saw that it was now ready to burst out into 
open mutiny. He retained, however, perfect presence of 
mind. He affected to seem ignorant of their machinations. 
A Notwithstanding the agitation and solicitude of his own 
mind he appeared with a cheerful countenance, like a man 
satisfied with the progress he had made, and confident of 
success. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon the 
ambition or avarice of his men by magnificent descriptions 
of the fame and wealth which they were about to acquire. 
On other occasions he assumed a tone of authority, and 
threatened them with vengeance from their sovereign, if, by 
their dastardly behaviour, they should defeat this noble 
effort to e.xalt the Spanish name above that of every other 
nation. 

tV- 2. Observing that, though their jaws were so terrible, 
yet the animals being mighty slow in working themselves 
I round, he had nothing to do but place himself exactly 

I opposite to their middle and as close to them as possible, 

be despatched them with his hatchet at ivf//. 

;; (^) Oive a clause analysis of the above passage. 

('5’) Parse the words printed in italics. 


1919 

1 . {a) Give, very briefly, the meaning of the following 

passage in your own words : — * 

“ There is one boon which would be eagerly welcomed, 
.and that is an easy ai^d effective safeguard against the 
^^yages of plague. The sanitary authorities are indeed we// 


on the track oj this disease, and they have now reached ai 
point where prediction is possible ; they have told us, for 
instance, that India is probably in for a bad season, and 
that if the last month has been damp in the northern prov- 
inces, we must be prepared for heavy mortality in the- 
spring. It is something to be forewarned, but there is still 
a long way to go before the disease brought under effective- 
control, and the people must learn to help themselves, if the 
lessons of science are to be turned to good account. 

(^) Explain the passages in the above which are- 
printed in italics. 

2. Give a clause analysis of the following sentence- 
and parse the words in italics : — 

What seems most extraordinary in the battle, is that 
the event should have been for a moment doubtful.'' 

3. Convert the following into Indirect Speech : — 

— The person addressed is a woman.] 

I hope you won’t mind,” he went on, a little taken 
aback. “ You ought not. I have turned it all over, and 
upon my soul there’s nothing in it. We should never be 
one whit nearer than we are just now, and, if I am a wise 
man, nothing like so happy.” 


^ 1920 

1. Give in your own words the meaning of the- 
phrases italicised in the following passage : — 

When you look along the galley of the world's great 
generals, those who seem to have bent the destiny of peoples^ 



you may sometimes reflect that in appearance they have one 
common characteristic: they are cold, hard, stern. You 
may call it strength, if you please, but it is not quite that, 

man may be of kindly mien ; a 


i ' or not that alone. A strong 
I gentleness repressed may peep for a moment from behind the 

1 mask. In the look of many of these men there is a sugges- 

? tion of remorselessness. How could it be otherwise ? There 

can be nothing surprising that men whose business, after 
■ all, is bloody destruction, men who are paid to fight and 
kill, should have a heartless glance, the facial mark of 
militarism. 

2. Give as briefly as you can in your own words the- 
meaning of the following passage : — 

J The British Empire is a trust, a trust to be administered 

fv in the interests of the subjects primarily, and secondarily in 

I the interests of the whole civilised world. That this is not 

I the assertion of a boast or of an unrealised ideal but of a. 

I fact, and a practice is sufficiently demonstrated by two un- 

I questionable facts, which cannot be too often repeated. The- 

I first is the fact that the units of this Empire are not only 

^ free from all tribute in money or man, but are not even 

required to make any contribution to the upkeep of the fleet 
upon which the safety of all depends. The second is the 
fact that every port and every market in the vast Empire,, 
so far as they are under the control of the central govern^ 
-4^ ^^I'own oped as freely to the citizens of all other 

' * States as to its own. 
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1921 

1. Give in your own words the meaning of the 
phrases italicised in the following passage : — 

The most unhappy of all men is the man that cannot 
tell what he is going to do, that he has got no work cut out 
for him in the world, and does not go into it. For work is 
the grand cure for all the maladies and miseries that ever 
beset mankind —honest work, which you intend getting 
done. If you are in a start, a very good indication as to 
choice --perhaps the best you could get — is a book you 
have a great curiosity about. You are then in the readiest 
and best of all possible condition to improve by that book; 
it is analogous to what doctors tell us about the physical 
health and appetites of the patient. You must learn to dis- 
tinguish between false appetite and real. There is such a 
thing as false appetite, which will lead a man into vagaries 
with regard to diet ; will tempt him to eat spicy things which 
he should not eat at all, and would not but that they are 
tasteful and for the moment in baseness of mind. A man 
ought to inquire and find out what he really and truly has 
an appetite for — what suits his constiiution ; and that doctors 
tell him is the very thing he ought to have in general. 
And so with books. 

2. State carefully what the author says in the above 
passage about books. What kind of l?ooks would be merely 
tasteful in your opinion, and why ? 





1922 

1. We have to be on our guard against small troubles 

which by encouraging we are apt to magnify into great ones. 
^ Indeed, the chief source of worry in the world is not real but 
imaginary evils — small vexations and trivial afflictions, in 
the presence of a great sorrow all petty troubles disappear ; 
but we are too ready lo take some cherished misery to our 
bosom and to put it there. Very oftei#it is the child of oar 
fancy ; and forgetful of the many means of happiness 
which lie within our reach we indulge this spoilt child of 
ours until it masters us. We shut the door against 
/Zi?ss and surround ourselves with gloom. The \iab\X gives 
a colouring to our life. We grow querulous, moody, and un- 
sympathetic. Our conversation becomes full of regrets. We 
^ are harsh in our judgment of others. We are unsociable 
and think everybody else is so. We make our breast a 
store house of pain, which we inflict upon ourselves as well 
as upon others. 

{a) Give, briefly, in your own words the substance of 
what is said above about small troubles and their effect on 
character. 

(b) Explain clearly the expressions in italics. 


1 . How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s 
selfishness ! 

The invalid is his own exclusive object. Supreme Sel- 
fishness is inculcated upon him as his only duty. He has 


nothing to think of but how to get well. What happens out 
of doors or within them, provided he does not hear the jar- 
ring of them, affects him not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the 
results of a law-suit, which was to be the making or marring 
of his dearest friend. He was to be seen trudging about on 
his friend's errand, Jogging this witness, refreshing that 
solicitor. The case v^s to come off yesterday. He is ab- 
solutely as indifferent to the decision, as if it were a ques- 
tion to be decided in Pekin, Perhaps from some whispering 
going on within the house he picks up enough to make him 
understand that things went cross-grained in the Court yes- 
terday and that his friend is ruined. But the word ‘ friend ' 
.and the word ' ruin’ disturb him no more than so much 
jargon. He must think of nothing but how to get better. 
He is wrapped in the callous hide of suffering. He keeps his 
sympathy under trusty lock and key, for his own use. He 
lies pitying himself, moaning to himself ; he yearns over 
to think what he suffers. He is for ever plotting 
how to do some good to himself, studying little stratagems 
.and artificial alleviations, 

{a) From the above passage describe in your own words 
dhe demoralising effects of illness. 

{b) Explain clearly the expressions in italics. 


1924 

la Scotland where tbe clan spirit survives, it is the 
;mark of the Scot of all classes that he stands in an attitude 



towards the past unthinkable to Englishmen, and cherishes 
the memory of His forbears, good or bad ; and there barns 
.alive in him a seme of identity with the dead even to the twen-^ 
tieth generaiion. No more characteristic instance could be 
found than in the family of Kirstie Elliot. They were all 
eager to pour forth the particulars of their genealogical tree, 
embellished with every detail that memory handed down ; 

, and behold \ from every branch of that tree there dangled a 
.halter. One ancestor after another might be seen appearing a 
moment out of the rain and hill mist upon his hazardous and 
furtive business, speeding home with a paltry booty of lame 
horses and lean kine, or dealing death in some moorland feud. 
One after another closed his obscure adventures in mid-air, 
.triced up to the royal gibbet or the Baron’s dule-tree. But 
;the Elliots had one boast which must appear legitimate. The 
males were born outlaws and deadly brawlers, though ever 
true to chief and clan ; and according to the same tradition, 
the females were all chaste and faithful. The power of 
ancestry on the character is not limited to the inheritance 
of cells, and my grandson (if he is Scottish) will feel a 
pluickening emulation of his ancestors' deeds. And the women 
of the Elliots, passionate and reckless, who in the shine of 
the peat fire told these tales, had cherished through life a 
wild integrity of virtue. 

(a) From the preceding passage, show, in two sentences, 
how the clan spirit has influenced the Scottish Borderers 
for evil and for good! 

{b) Explain clearly the expressions in italics. 
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1925 

1. And now that the war is over, what is the outcome 
of all these efforts as far as**^ India is concerned ? Has India 
as''" a whole benefited in coming through such a trjdng and . ' 
searching ordeal? India as a whole has undoubtedly bene- 
fited in various ways both directly and indirectly. Directly 
indeed she has earned the well-deserved gratitude of the 
Empire, and has staked her claim in no doubtful way of 
being‘^ considered an integral and more or less independent 
portion thereof. Indirectly India has been welded together 
and solidified into one mighty nation. Her sons have fought 
the good fight and have won. The lessons learned during 
the Great War will never be forgotten, but on the contrary 
will be handed down and bear continuous fruit from 
generation to generation. These lessons were truth, 
justice, self-sacrifice, discipline, method, organisation, and ^ 
last but not least, sympathy, a sympathy which makes for 
universal brotherhood, and which in time to come may 
eventually evolve parliament of man, a federation of 
the world.” 

(a) Give in not more than six lines of your answer- 
book the meaning of the above passage. 

(d) Parse the words marked with the asterisk. 

(c) Analyse the last sentence. 

^ 2, ** It is perfectly possible for a man, not a professed 

student and who only gives to reading the leisure hours ^ 
of a business life, to acquire such a general knowledge "" ; 
of the laws of nature and the facts of history that every 
great advance made in either department shall be to him 



both intelligible and interesting: and he may besides Aava 
among his familiar friends many a departed worthy whose 
memory is embalmed in the pages of memoir or bio graphy. 
All this is ours for the asking. All this we shall ask for 
if only it be our happy fortune to love for its own sake 
the beauty and the knowledge to be gathered from books. 
And if this be our fortune, the world may be kind or unkind, 
it may seem to us to be hastening on the wings of enlight- 
enment and progress to an imminent millennium, or it 
may weigh us down with the sense of insoluble difficulty and 
irremediable wrong: but whatever else it be, so long as we 
have good health and a good library, it can hardly be 
dull.” 

(a) What two classes of readers are alluded to in the 
above passage ? 

(b) Describe in your own words the advantages derived 
from a love of books. 

(c) Explain the parts in italics. 


1926 


1. Give the substance of the following passage in your 

own words and explain the expressions in italics : 

Science points not to pyramids built during weary 
centuries by the sweat of miserable nations, but to the light- 
house and the steanfship, to the railroad and the telegraph. 
She has restored eyes to the blind and hearing to the deaf. 
She has len^hened li5e, she has^ minimised danger, she has 



controlled madness, sAe Acs fram/jfec? ora disease. And on 
all these grounds I think that none of our sons should grow 
■ up wholly ignorant of studies which at once train the 
reason and fire the imagination, which fashion as well as / 
forge, which can feed as well as fill the mind. 

2. The French had been regarded in England as* the 
alaves of an absolute monarch, and the first efforts of the 
revolution were looked upon by a large number of persons 
in this country as the first step towards a system of con- 
stitutional freedom. The storming of the Bastille was 
^almost as much applauded in London as in Paris. But the 
burnings, the plundering, the murders which* ensued, by 
which the politest nation in the world seemed to be degrad- 
ing itself by acts which would disgrace a horde of savages, 
soon alienated most English hearts. The inoculation of 
the political virus embittered party feeling ih England ; the ^ 
names of democrat and aristocrat bade* fair to supplant 
those of Whig and Tory and a stronger line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between political sections. Friends who 
had long* acted together now parted for ever ; and in 
particular the separation of Burke from Fox and his party 
■was conspicuous from the genius and eminence of the 
men. 

(a) Give briefly in your own words the substance of 
the above passage. 

{b) Analyse the sentence commencing, “ But the 
burnings---” and ending, “ English hearts.” J 

(c) Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

a ‘ 
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1927 

1. (a) Give the substance of the following passage 
in your ow^n words, and explain the expressions in 
italics ; — 

“Nothing is more usual among States whic h have 
made some advance in commerce, than to look on 
the progress of their neighbours with a suspicious eye^ to 
consider all trading States as their rivals, and to suppose 
that it is impossible for any of them to flourish, but at 
their expense. In opposition to this narrow and malignant 
opinion, 1 will venture to assert, that the increase of riches 
and commerce in any one nation, instead of hurting, 
commonly promotes the riches and commerce of all its 
neighbours; and that a State can scarcely carry its trade 
and industry very far where all the surrounding States 
are buried in ignorance, sloth, and barbarism!' 

(b) Give a clause-analysis of the first sentence in the 
passage contained in section {a) of this question. 

2. The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings ad- 
vanced to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit was not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an exten- 
sive and populous country, and made laws and treaties, had 
sent"" forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. 
And in his high place, he had so borne himself,^*' that all had 
feared him, that most had loved him ; that hatred itself ccmld 
deny him no title to.glory, except virtue. He looked*^ like 
a great man^ and not like a bad man, a person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity fr^m a carriage which, whilS 
it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 4iabitual 



m 



self-possession and self-respect, a high and intellectual fore- 
head, a brow pensive but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decision, a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was 
written, as legibly as under the picture in the council- 
chamber at Calcutta, Equanimity in trouble,” such was 
the aspect with which the great pro-consul presented him- 
self to his judges. 

(^) Give briefly, in your own words, the substance 
of the above passage. 

{b) Parse ths words marked with an asterisk. 

1928 

1. {a) Give the substance of the following passage 

in your own words and explain the' expressions in italics : 

We must be careful not to undermine independence 
in our anuety to relieve distress. There is always the 
danger lest that whatever is done for men may take from 
them a great stimulus to work, and make them more depen- 
dent in stead of more independent ; all creatures which live 
on others tend to become mere parasites. It is important 
therefore, as far as possible, not so much to give a man 
bread, as to put him at the way of earning it himself ; not 
to give direct aid, but to help others to help themselves. 
We should ask ourselves whether we are destroying a 
man's responsibilities or helping him to bear them. The 
world is so complex that we mast alt inevitably owe much 
to oar neighbours ; but we should ask ourselves whether 
bur policy tends to make^ the poop more dependent, or 
more independent. 


(i-) Give a clause-analysis of the last sentence in the 
passage in Question 1 (a). 

2. One is sometimes asked by young people to 
recommend a course of reading. My advice would be 
that they should confine themselves to the supreme books 
whatever literature, or still better to choose some one 
:great author, and make themselves thoroughly familiar 
with him. For as all roads lead to Rome, so do they 
likewise lead away from it, and you will find that, in order 
to understand perfectly and weigh exactly any vital piece of 
literature, you will be gradually and pleasantly persuaded 
to excursions and explorations of which you little dreamed 
when you began, and you will find yourselves scholars 
before you are aware. For the moment you have a 
definite aim, attention is quickened, the mother of memory, 
and all that you acquire groups and arranges itself in an 
■order that is lucid because everywhere and always it is in 
mtelhgent relation to a central object of constant and 
.growing interest. This method also forces upon us the 
necessity of thinking, which is, after all, the highest result 
■of all education. 

(a) Parse the words marked with an asterisk (or 
italicized.) 

{b) Turn the passage into reported speech : “ He 
■said . . . .” 

{c) Briefly summarise the reasons for reading a single 
author. ■. . ° 




- (a) uive the substance of the following passage in 

your own words and explain the expressions in italics : 

There are people who seem positively to benefit 
from an illness. They grow in moral stature as they 
dwindle in physical health. A well-known journalist wrote 
an arhcle recently, in which he described how, as he lay 
ill of influenza, all his wasted years passed before his imagi- 
mtion so that he was filled with a determination to becoL 
a better man. I envied him as 1 read,, for I, too, was ill 
at the time and should have liked to think that suffer- 
ings were doing me some good. But, alas, when I am ill 



